ms 
al 


Zoey 101 video leads to. comparisons 
betweeen Hopkins and PCA 
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Lacrosse players 
buy slick new rides 


By JACQUI NEBER 
News & Features Editor 


The electric scooters 
purchased by members 
of the men’s lacrosse team 
have been the subject of 
University-wide fascina- 
tion since they arrived on 
campus last spring. 

Members of the team 
use the motorized scoot- 
ers to move around cam- 
pus quickly. The scooters 
are often seen locked up 
like bikes outside aca- 
demic buildings. 

Rumors have swirled 
around the origin of the 
scooters. Many students 
have asked if they were 


paid for by the University, 


if coaches bought them 
for team members and 
why only the men’s team 
has them. 

Director of Athletic 
Communications Ernie 
Larossa debunked some 
of these rumors. He ex- 
plained that the electric 
scooters are bought by in- 
dividual members of the 
lacrosse team and are not 
provided by the University 
or lacrosse team coaches. 

Larossa likened the 
team’s use of scooters to a 
new transportation trend. 

“Each kid buys their 
own. This is just one of 
these new fads like when 
longboards replaced 

SEE SCOOTERS, pace A6 
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After delays, the Monument Quilt came to the Homewood Campus Wednesday to display reactions to sexual assault. See Page A2. 


‘Student center likely to be built at Mattin site 


| / By WILL ANDERSON 


News & Features Editor 


The University is plan- 
ning to build a new stu- 
dent center on campus 


within the next few 
that 


years 


would incorporate 


§| student activity and com- 


munity spaces. 

While the site has not 
been officially chosen, 
the current location of the 
Mattin Center and White- 
head Hall was judged the 
most feasible by all the 
parties involved. 

Vice Provost for Stu- 
dent Affairs Kevin G. 
Shollenberger and Depu- 


Local public library branch reopens 


By ALEX DRAGONE 
Senior Staff Writer 


City and state officials 
opened the newly reno- 
vated Waverly Branch of 
the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary system, located at 
the intersection of Uni- 
versity Parkway, East 33rd 
Street and Barclay Street. 

The Waverly Branch of 
the public library system 
opened in 1971 but was 
closed for extensive reno- 
vations in August 2013. 

After $6 million and 18 
months of work, the reno- 
vated building now has 
more natural light, an ad- 
ditional 4,000 square feet 
of landscaping, multipur- 
pose rooms, separate teen 
and child sections, free 
Wi-Fi, an electronic self- 
checkout machine and a 


Ba 
rr 


free photocopier for the 
community. 

Dr. Carla D. Hayden, 
CEO of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library system, host- 
ed the event. 

“The renovations we 
did are a reflection of 


what the community 
needs,” Hayden - said. 
“The more investment 


we put here, the more 

investment will be gen- 

erated around here.” 
The renovations did 
See LIBRARY, pace A6 
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The renovated library hopes to be an effective community resource. 


INSIDE. 


i 


q 


ty to the Vice Provost for 
Student Affairs Erin Yun 
spoke about their vision 
for a new student center 
and the initial drive for 
the project. 

“We heard from stu- 
dents that there was a need 


for a central gathering 
space for everyone to be 
able to hang out and social- 


ize, as well as spaces where 
they could hold events and 
activities,” Shollenberger 
said. “Students have iden- 
tified that there were a 
number of places around 
campus, but there wasn’t 


one central place.” 

Shollenberger spoke 
about the first steps of the 
design process. 


Students outraged over 
Ahmed Mohamed’ arrest 


By CATHERINE 
PALMER 
News & Features Editor 


Many Hopkins stu- 
dents are voicing their 
support for Ahmed Mo- 
hamed, 14, an American 
Muslim boy who was 
arrested last week after 
bringing a homemade 
clock, which was mis- 
taken for a bomb, to Ma- 
cArthur High School in 
Irving, Texas. 

His arrest prompted a 
national movement of sol- 
idarity, largely through 
social media, including 
messages of support from 
U.S. President Barack 
Obama, who invited the 
teen to the White House, 
and Facebook founder 
Mark Zuckerberg, who 
invited Mohamed to Face- 
book headquarters. | 

Mohamed, a_ fresh- 
man, brought his clock, 
which is housed inside a 
large metal pencil case, to 
school Sept. 14 to show it 
to his teachers. 


¥y 


According to Mo- 
hamed, the first teacher 
he showed it to was im- 
pressed by it, but encour- 
aged him not to show it to 
anyone else. 

“He told me, ‘It looks 
like a bomb/” Mohamed 
said in a Sept. 16 inter- 
view with MSNBC's Chris 
Hayes. “It surprised me.” 

Mohamed later 
showed it to a second 
teacher. 

“I told her, ‘Do you 
want to see my clock?’ 
And she said, ‘Sure,”” Mo- 
hamed said. 

He then showed it to 
the teacher. 

“Her eyes went up and 
her eyes widened, and she 
looked at it and she said, 
‘Is that a bomb?’ I told her, 
‘No, it’s a clock I built over 
the weekend,” he said. 

He said his teacher 
then confiscated the clock 
and said she would re- 
turn it to him at the end 
of the day. The clock later 
beeped during class, and 

See CLOCKS, pace A4 
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“In 2012, the Universi- 
ty commissioned [design 
firm] Sasaki Associates, 
and they did a planning 


study. They interviewed 
students, faculty and 
staff, and they actually 
aid a survey, called My 
Campus,” he said. “They 
surveyed over 1,200 


people, and they looked 
after everything from 


where they were eating, - 


where they met. They 

even looked at traffic pat- 

terns of how students 

came through campus. 

They identified 15 differ- 

ent places around campus 
See CENTER, pace A5 


Director 
of Career 
Center 
leaves role 


By JACQUI NEBER 
News & Features Editor 


The Career Center 
has undergone numer- 
ous staffing and struc- 
tural changes in the first 
month of this school 
year. 

The University is 
currently searching for 
someone to replace the 
former director, Trudy 
Van Zee, who left the po- 
sition last week. 

To accommodate 

See CAREER, pace A6 
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Students credit debate Monument Quilt raises awareness of survivor stories 
for Forina’s poll rise 


By TESSA WISEMAN 
For The News-Letter 


Republican _ presiden- 
tial candidate Carly Fio- 
rina is surging in the polls 
after last Wednesday's 
CNN debate. She stood as 
the lone woman on stage, 
surrounded by 10 men 
also vying for the GOP 
nomination. 

According to a recent 
CNN national poll, Fio- 
rina is now in second place 
with 15 percent of the vote 
behind frontrunner Don- 
ald Trump. Her ranking 
represents a_ significant 
jump in popularity since 
early September when she 
held 3 percent of the vote. 
Highlights of her debate 
performance were her 
strong condemnation of 
Planned Parenthood, her 
no-nonsense attitude to- 
ward Putin’s Russia and 
the Iran nuclear deal, and 
especially her response to 
current GOP frontrunner 
Donald Trump’s negative 
comments about her looks. 

“I think women all over 
this country heard very 
clearly what. Mr. Trump 
said,” Fiorina said. 

College — Republicans 
hosted a viewing party for 
the debate in the Levering 
Lounge, where students 
helped themselves to soda 
and snacks, and political 
discourse. 

For College Republi- 
cans President Nitin Nai- 
nani, none of the GOP 
hopefuls were particularly 


impressive during the 
three-hour debate. 

pede A ena 1 kx DO xht this _ 
TCATIC ICA? that etuck one 


to me. The conventional 
wisdom is that she won, 
and I think that is a fair as- 
sessment,” Nainani said. 
“But I think that was more 
by default, because every- 
one else, for the most part, 
was not on the top of their 
game.” 

Nainani said _he’s 
watched Fiorina debate 
before, back when she was 
running for the Califor- 
nia Senate in 2010. In his 
opinion, she’s improved 
markedly since those days. 
However, Nainani was not 
wholly satisfied with her 

rformance. 

“T thought at times 
she came off as a little too 
scripted, to be completely 
honest,” Nainani said. “I 
wasn’t the only one at our 
debate party who felt that 
way. Her performance was 
overall good, and she will 
most likely get a bump in 
the polls as a result, but I 
think there are some po- 
tentially reasonable ques- 
tions about the substance 
in some of her answers that 
didn’t necessarily meet 
some expectations.” 

Nainani said Fiorina 
has been cautious, stick- 
ing mainly to generic talk- 
ing points. Once she gets 
down to the nitty-gritty 
and opponents start dig- 
ging, Nainani says the 
tides could change. 

“As she rises in the polls, 
she'll get more scrutiny as 
a frontrunner, and it'll be 
interesting to see whether 
she can withstand that 
scrutiny,” Nainani said. 

Nainani thinks Fio- 
rina’s past at Hewlett- 
Packard (HP), a Fortune 
100 company, could be the 
epicenter of this scrutiny. 
Many have qualms about 
her record as the CEO of 
HP, and some critics blame 
her for the company’s re- 
cent announcement that 
they will be terminating 


30,000 jobs this year. 


“When the attack 


‘Fiorina’: 


go after Fiorina’s record at 
HP, which I think, frankly, 
is an albatross in a general 
election if she was to be the 
nominee,” Nainani said. “It 


could very well make Mitt 


Romney’s Bain Capital 
problems look completely 
minor in comparison.” 

Sam Gottuso, president 
of College Democrats, 
watched last week’s debate. 
Despite his fundamental 
disagreements with Fio- 
rina, he too found her per- 
formance commendable. 

“I thought she did very 


well. From a non-partisan | 


standpoint, I thought she 
did all the right things, 
she called out the right 
people,” Gottuso said. “I 


think her response to Don- | 


ald Trump was great. She 
was very forceful, and she 
debated well. Her voice 
was heard.” 


Gottuso said that while | 


Fiorina is one to watch, he 
isn’t expecting her to ride 


By KELSEY KO 
For The News-Letter 


The Monument Quilt, 
described as a “public 
healing space by and for 
survivors of rape and 
abuse,” came to Hopkins 
on Wednesday at an event 
organized by the Center 
for Health Education and 


| Wellness (CHEW) and the 


this wave of popularity to | 


the nomination. 

“The money is not fol- 
lowing her after the de- 
bate, and obviously that’s 


Sexualt Assualt Resource 
Unit (SARU). The quilt, 
which was laid out on the 
Beach and took up sev- 
eral hundred square feet, 


| has traveled all across the 


United States and features 


| stories and artwork from 


a big thing. You need ei- | 


ther the press spotlight 
or the donations to really 
sustain a campaign,” Got- 
tuso said. “She took a lot of 
hits about her record at HP. 
While I think she is good, 
I don't see her [popularity] 
lasting as long as Donald 
Trump's did.” 

Liam Haviv, president 
and founder of Hopkins’ 


survivors of sexual vio- 
lence, along with messages 


| of support from allies. 


non-partisan IDEAL Vot- | 


ing Club, is more optimis- 
tic about the persistence of 
pO sore = 


into her. She’s intelligent, 
strong, not getting pushed 
around. I think she could 
stay amongst the top of the 
polls,” Haviv said. 

Haviv found himself 
impressed by  Fiorina’s 
strong stance on sanctions 
on Tehran, which he called 
“concise, but unrealistic.” 

“For people against 
the Iran Nuclear. deal, 
and Jews and _ Israelis, 
she'll garner a lot of sup- 
port. Her strong foreign 
policy appeals to people. 
For someone who’s not a 
politician, she seems very 
well-versed,” Haviv said. 

Gottuso believes part of 
Fiorina’s current popular- 
ity stems from her lack of 
a political past. 

“People obviously don’t 
want establishment poli- 
ticians, but at the end of 
the day, people do want 
experience. Carly  Fio- 
rina’s never held office,” 
Gottuso said. “I just don’t 
see nationally, how some- 
one with no experience of 
holding any kind of office 
could go from that to the 
presidency.” 

Nainani said he isn’t 
sold on her “outsider” sta- 
tus either. 

“T think her outsider 
shtick is a little bit over- 
rated. She’s not an outsider 
the same way that Dr. Ben 
Carson and Trump are,” 
Nainani said. “Fiorina 
was involved in the politi- 
cal process as an advisor 
on the 2008 McCain cam- 
paign; there was actually 
some discussion of put- 
ting her on the ticket as 
Vice President.” 

Nainani said he’s not 
yet ready to place bets on 
Fiorina or any of the other 
candidates. 

“It’s still very early in 
the season. People lose 


_ sight of that. It’s only Sep- 


tember — votes don’t start 
coming in until late Janu- 
ary and February. Let’s 
wait for a few months, see 
who’s still in the race,” Nai- 


women are really | 


Alyse Campbell, the 
sexual assault prevention, 
education and response 
coordinator at CHEW, 
spoke about the impor- 
tance of the Monument 
Quilt and what it has been 
doing for survivors all 
across America. 

“The Monument Quilt 
is a public space to lift up 
survivors,” Campbell said. 


“Te 


hear stories. It’s a safe spa 

so we have some counsel- 
ors out here, a relaxation 
station, and even a decom- 
pression station in case 


| anyone is triggered by any- 


thing. We have student and 
staff supporters, things like 
Play-Doh, coloring sheets, 
[and] a place where people 
can make lavender sugar 
scrub to take with them 
and de-stress.” 

The quilt is an ongoing 
project, composed of the 
voices of survivors and al- 
lies throughout the United 
States. 

“We have a quilt-mak- 
ing station, so people are 
able to make their own 
squares to contribute to the 
quilt. These [quilt squares] 
have been made across 
the country and [the quilt 
itself] travels around the 
country. People who are 
just passing by that might 
not be survivors of gender 
violence but still want to 
be an ally can also make a 
square,” Campbell said. 

Hasche commented on 
the importance for survi- 
vors and allies alike. 

“I think that it’s a very 


a place where really _ 
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Students visited the Monument Quilt to read stories of sexual assault and gender violence survivors. 


beautiful display of sup- 
port and solidarity, espe- 
cially because this is such 
a common problem on 
campus that’s often over- 
looked or trivialized by a 
lot of people,” junior and 
SARU member Anne Has- 
che said. “I think a lot of 
survivors of sexual assault 
are encouraged by society 
indirectly or directly to 
keep their stories to them- 
selves and deal with their 
recovery process in private, 
and I think the Monument 
Quilt just 


“One of the biggest 
challenges survivors face is 
that they don’t know where 
to turn, and they don't feel 
supported. Our culture 
isn't a culture that supports 
survivors, so what the quilt 
does is that it very loudly, 
in a form of artwork, de- 
mands that survivors have 
a voice,” Campbell said. 
“Seeing something like 
this with so many stories 
and so many people to 
support them can be really 
empowering for somebody 

to get help, or 


gives them a 
public space 
to do that and 
to acknowl- 
edge that 
these things 
have hap- 
pened. I think 
having this 
big display 
is showing a 
lot of support 
for survivors 
saying ‘we're 
here, we're lis- 
tening, and we're going to 
support you’ when a lot of 
time in society and colleges 


campt S 


‘amp be si who 

been organizing and co- 
ordinating the Monument 
Quilt’s arrival at Hopkins 
for over a year, is thrilled to 
see her project finally come 
to fruition. TurnAround 
Baltimore, an organization 
for survivors of sexual vio- 
lence, was also integral in 
getting the quilt to Home- 
wood. It had previously 
been scheduled to come to 
Hopkins twice last spring 
but faced some setbacks. 

“We had to cancel once 
for weather, and another 
time we had to cancel be- 
cause it was right when the 
Baltimore protests were 
going on — Black Lives 
Matter was meeting here 
and we didn’t want to take 
away from what was going 
on. But it ended up work- 
ing really well because it’s 
a beautiful day. I’m so ex- 
cited,” Campbell said. 

Survivors of gender vi- 
olence often feel voiceless 
and isolated, but the quilt 
will work to create more 
of an accepting environ- 
ment both at Hopkins and 


across America, according. 


to Campbell. 


“These are 
survivors and 
they're real 


people.” 


ROGERS-FETT, 


es 2s that isn’t t the at- 3 


to talk about 
what __hap- 
pened to them 
without — feel- 
ing judged or 
blamed.” 

Senior Elle 
Rogers-Fett, 
a co-director 
of SARU, dis- 
cussed __ the 
importance 
of drawing 
attention to 
sexual as- 
sault issues. 

“One of the aims of the 


- ELLE 


SENIOR 


usefully afforded to heal. 
Even the best kinds of heal- 
ing spaces, whether theyre 
rape crisis centers or shel- 
ters, are all done behind 
close doors. As survivors 
that doesn’t do a lot to com- 
bat that feeling of shame,” 
Rogers-Fett said. “Having 
the Monument Quilt out 
here in the open and com- 
manding this public space 
is a really important part 
to combating rape cul- 
ture because it’s showing 
people that, yes, this does 
happen, sexual assault ex- 
ists. These are survivors 
and they're whole people. 
They're not just something 
that happened in ‘a TV 
show and their stories end 
there. These are survivors, 
they're so resilient, they’re 
continuing with their lives, 
these are their stories out 
in the open, and we're ac- 
cepting them into our com- 
munity. They’re part of our 
community and we value 
them. I think that’s not 
usually a narrative that’s 
usually told about sexual 
assault.” 

Campbell believes that 


the campus-wide and na- 
tional conversation about 
rape and gender violence is 
taking a turn for the better. 
“T think there’s a na- 
tional push to be more sup- 
portive of survivors and 
to have more discussion 
of what gender violence 
looks like,’ Campbell said. 
“It’s part of a national con- 
versation that’s trying to 
create a cultural shift that 
talks about gender violence 
more so that people and 
survivors can find help.” 
At Hopkins, the new 
mandatory Bystander In- 
tervention Training that all 
freshmen must go through 
is designed to make new 
students more conscien- 
tious about noticing and 
intervening in situations of 
gender violence. Part of the 
training involves students 
closing their eyes and 
showing with a raise of 
hands, how many people 
have experienced or know 
someone who has experi- 
enced some form of gender 
violence. In many instanc- 
es, well over a third of the 
room raises their hands. 
“Bystander Interven- 
tion Training is a big ini- 
tiative that we're doing 
on campus,” Campbell 
said. “When we do the 
‘raise of hands’ thing, 
people don’t realize how 
many people are affected. 
Hopefully with the work 
we're doing on campus 
we can create a commu- 
nity where survivors can 
expect more support. No- 
body’s born knowing ‘I’m 
gonna be a survivor.’ No- 
body has time to prepare 
for that.” 
The Monument Quilt’s 
journey across America 
will culminate in a one- 


tale patch ocelot 
gender” Vidlence stories 


being displayed at the Na- 
tional Mall, spelling out 
“Not Alone.” Though the 
take-down of rape culture 
is far from over, Campbell 
hopes the quilt will make 
great strides in contribut- 
ing to an ongoing discus- 
sion about the prevalence 
of gender violence in 
America. 

“The goal of making a 
really public display is to 
increase the discussion 
so that it’s one less thing 
a survivor has to deal 
with — worrying about 
being believed, or being 
blamed, or finding justice. 
The idea is to be a cata- 
lyst,” Campbell said. 

If you or someone you 
know has_ experienced 
sexual violence, you can 
seek out help from sexual 
violence resources at JHU. 
Sexual Assault Helpline 
(24/7): 410-516-733, Coun- 
seling Center (M-F 8:30am- 
5pm): 410-516-8278, Alyse 
Campbell -- Sexual Vio- 
lence Prevention, Educa- 
tion, and Response Coor- 

dinator (M-F 8:30am-5pm): 
410-516-5133. 


Fresident Daniels receives prestigious Carnegie award 


By ABBY BIESMAN 
News & Features Editor 


University President 
Ronald J. Daniels has been 
awarded the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York's 


‘| 2015 ery Leadership 


‘ 


“ 


a 
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Ronald J. Daniels became the 14th president in 2009. 


Award, 
accord- 
ing to 
a press 
release. 


foun- 


honors 
aca-= 


leaders, 
includ- 
7d ioe 
university presidents, who 


are considered to be vision- 
aries in their fields. These 


leaders’ institutions receive 
$500,000 as a reward for 
this honor. 

Four presidents were 
honored year. Some 


v 


Tc heen 


dation 


demic 


elements considered in 
awarding this honor in- 
clude community-institu- 
tion ties, dedication to lib- 
eral arts education and the 
advancement of interdisci- 
plinary programs. Daniels 
commented on receiving 


_ has chosen how to use the 
grant, according to Execu- 
tive Director of Media Re- 
lations and Crisis Commu- 
nications Dennis O'Shea. 

“President Daniels will 
use the $500,000 grant 
to expand activities that 


the award. make the university more 
‘Lam deeply honored to _ accessible to students and 
be recognized among the graduates _ of Baltimore 
esteemed recipients of this City public schools, — 
award. It is exciting to have cluding increased — i 
_the innovative work by our port for low-income 
faculty and staff and Johns _ students B 
‘Hopkins’ commitment to timore $ 
antes Tetenerd ayy ne % 
the e Corporation, K-8 schools, 
a great champion of higher tiatives aime 
education,” Daniels said in and career pre 
a statement. — O'Shea wrote in a: 
The President's eee help Netie Tea 
aS, 3 Fegiess ; 
aU is ace 
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Arab scholar Prashad 
discusses Middle East 


By SYDNEY RIEMER 
For The Vews-Letter 


_Author and_ historian 
Vijay Prashad spoke about 
the turmoil in the Middle 
East at Red Emma’s Book- 
store on Sunday evening. 
Red Emma’s, a self-pro- 
claimed radical bookstore 
and coffeehouse located 
15 minutes from campus, 
brings in speakers each 
year to discuss social and 
political issues. 

Prashad, currently a 
professor of International 
Studies at Trinity Col- 
lege in Connecticut, is the 
author of several books 
including Letters to Pales- 
tine, which documents the 
reactions of prominent 
Writers and activists to 
the violence in Gaza last 
summer and was released 
last April. 

His talk on Sunday 
focused primarily on the 
recent his- 
tory of the 


pected nuclear weapons 
manufacturing put on by 
countries such as the U.S. 
and Israel allowed Saudi 


Arabia to gain power in | 


the region by denouncing 
Iran. 
Spontaneous 
ter, clapping and head- 
nodding was a staple of 
the audience’s response 
to Prashad’s talk. After 
the formal talk, Prashad 
answered 


versation with Prashad 
after the event, he high- 


lighted the importance of | 


discussions like the one 
on Sunday. 
“This is the university 


may not be able to go to 
college. There are so few 
democratic spaces left 
where you can gather and 
have a discussion,” he 
said. 

While 
some  au- 


conflicts in 
the Middle 


East with f, : seemed 
a focus on 1€W democratic knowledge- 
the Arab spaces left where ble of the | 
Spring and subject of 


featured 


“There are so 


you can gather 


dience 
members 


the talk, as 


much criti- evidenced 
cism of and have a by the 
Western discussion.” depth and 
and Euro- “-specific= 
pean.-i fe-.c= VIJAY PRASHAD, ity of their 
sponses to uestions, 
i con- HIsTORIAN ‘ t hes 
flicts. gained a 

Prashad better un- 


started his talk by criti- 
cizing American politics 
in light of the Republican 
debate last week. 

“When we talk about 
other places in the world, 

‘s,Sayethe-Arab world or 

“South Asia or Latin Amer- 
ica, let’s take a moment of 
silence [for] the literally 
crap politics in the United 
States of America,” Pra- 
shad said. “Anywhere in 
the world seems _ better 
than this.” 

The audience of about 
50 people responded to 
this remark with clapping 
and laughter. 

Prashad then  dis- 
cussed why he thought 
that the unravelling of 
order in the Arab world 
beginning in 2010 was a 
direct consequence of the 
Iranian revolution of the 
1970s. 

“The Iranian Revo- 
lution of 1978 and 1979 
didn’t ever settle in the 
region. There have con- 
stantly been attempts to 
revise the power equa- 
tion in the region since 
1978 to 1979. And that has 
had effects right through 
to the present,” Prashad 
said. “That doesn’t mean 
that nothing started in 
2010-2011 [in the Middle 
East]. It merely means 
that there are other social 
processes that you have 
to put into the story ad- 
ditionally.” = 

He mentioned other 
issues in the world that 
exacerbated the recent 
turmoil. One such issue is 
climate change, which has 
led to a drought in Syria. 

. Prashad also stressed that 
climate change affected 
the Russian wheat har- 
vest, leading to a down- 
turn in Arabian econo- 
mies. 


Heavy criticism of 


~ the Bush administration | 

was also discussed, with 
Prashad highlighting the 
fact that the 2003 inva- 


derstanding by hearing 
Prashad speak. . 

“I came to find out 
more about what’s going 
on in the Middle East be- 
cause I feel like I’m very 
uninformed,” Margaret 


Baldridge, who is not af- 


said. “One of the points 
that he made that really 
sticks with me is that for 
us here our job is to to try 
to prevent our govern- 
ment from funding the 
militaries of Israel and 
Saudi Arabia. What this 
presentation did was to 
make you want to be bet- 
ter informed.” 

Prashad is giving more 
talks along the East Coast 
next week in an attempt 
to educate the public and 
advertise his books. 

- “I'm going to Washing- 
ton|, D.C.] tomorrow, and 
Im promoting my book. 


‘But I don’t promote it very 


well.” 

However, the turnout 
for the event and .audi- 
ence response suggested 
otherwise. 

“Tt was a great event. 
He is, so knowledgable 
and he has so many spe- 
cific names of places and 
people that it was a little 
hard to follow him, but 
people who are better in- 
formed than I am I’m sure 
did follow him. My intent 
is to go up there now and 
buy at least one of his 
books to get better back- 
ground on what he talked 
about tonight,” Baldridge 
said Sunday. 

Baldridge’s response 
harkened back to the very 
beginning of Prashad’s 


talk when he highlighted 


the importance of reading 
and educating oneself. 
“These _ institutions 
{like Red Emma’s] are 
hard to find increasingly 
and to support them I 
think is to be alive,” Pra- 
shad said. “So I hope you 
eat a lot, drink a lot, and 


before you leave buy lots 
of books. That’s really the 
he essence of being alive — 
_ to buy a book from a place 


that you are happy with 


- and that you love. And | 
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The Johns Hopkins 
Technology Center in Gar- 
land Hall held its grand 
opening on Tuesday, now 
available to students for 


| both technology support 
| and retail. 
laugh- | 


The Center is a com- 
bination of the former 
Technology Store, which 
had been located in Krieg- 
er Hall for the past five 


| years, and the former IT 
numerous | 
questions from audience | 
members. In a brief con- | 


Service Center, which 
was located in the space 
that the new Technology 
Center now occupies. The 
new Center was created 
to supply students with a 


| better technological ser- 
| vice experience than both 
| of its predecessors. 

of life, for people who | 


Graham Bouton, the 
director of IT Services for 
Homewood Student Af- 
fairs, is excited about the 
creation of the new stu- 
dent service center. 

“The new space is 
about four times as.large 
[as the previous space], 
but probably the most 
important aspect is that 
we're able to combine and 
co-locate the student lap- 
top and IT support func- 
tion and the store, so in- 
stead of the Technology 
Store, now we're the Tech- 
nology Center,” Bouton 
said. 

Up until last July, the 
Technology Store and IT 
Service Center were lo- 
cated in different build- 
ings. According to Tech- 
nical Support Supervisor 
Bobby Byrd, problems 
arose as students were 
frequently sent to differ- 
ent locations for closely 
related yet slightly vary- 
ing, technological needs. 

Space and accessibility 
were also issues. The for 


/ mer IT Service Center was. 


merely a kiosk; likewise, 
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New center merges IT services and tech store 


| By CLAIRE FOX 


The new Technology Center occupies the former IT Service Center space in the basement of Garland Hall. 


the Technology Store was 
located inside the com- 
puter lab in the Krieger 
Hall basement. 

“Location was a big 
aspect. Krieger Hall is 
pretty off the beaten 
path, although in that 
space we were doing 
tremendous _ business,” 
Byrd said. “We are now 
right next to the J-Card 
Office and the foot traf- 
fic is just nonstop, which 
is great. Since we've 
moved, sales have been 
up quite a bit.” 

The combination of the 
two technology services 
is not the only change to 
IT services on campus. 
Along with other univer- 
sal tech accessories like 
laptop cases, headphones 
and printers, the store has 
mainly sold Apple prod- 
ucts since its founding in 
2010. While the student 
distribution of laptops 
on campus leans more to- 
ward Macs, the Technol- 
ogy Center now plans to 
respond to the demands 
for more PC products by 


Dell systems along with 


Windows Surfaces on- 
site available to buy or 
for demos,” Bouton said. 
“In the previous location, 
we really just didn’t have 
the room to provide ad- 
equate space for anything 
else. And now Bobby’s 
been able to work with 
procurement to get good 
pricing on those devices 
as well, so we will soon 
have a wider variety of 
options for-students.” 

The Technology Cen- 
ter’s IT services include 
laptop, hardware and 
warranty support as well 
as troubleshooting for 
wireless issues, email 
setup, virus removal and 
antivirus setup. Addition- 
ally, the center will pro- 
vide students with loaner 
laptops if their laptop is 
under repair. 

Discounted prices on 
products such as laptops 
or iPads are available to 
students along with other 
technology accessories in- 
cluding GoPros, USBs and 
laptop backpacks. 

While the laptop and 
IT support team is com- 


f a professi 


cus 


onal 


areas are primarily run 
by student employees, in- 
cluding senior Billy Scola 
who has been working in 
the store for three years. 

“It’s really fun working 
with Apple products, get- 
ting to work with people, 
talk with people. And 
now that we’re down here 
with IT, it’s even busier,” 
Scola said. “It’s also a lot 
more accessible. You have 
a lot more people come to 
this area of Garland than 
to the basement of Krieg- 
er 

Despite having been 
open for business since 
the beginning of the 
school year, the staff of 
the Technology Center 
set Sept. 22 as the date to 
officially open. The event 
was advertised by signs 
put up across campus and 
a raffle to win prizes like 
headphones or an iPad. 
Students wandered in and 
out of the center through- 
out the day. Many, such as 
freshman Oscar Larazza, 
were impressed by the 
new space. 


“It_gives.a lot of vari- 
s 2 


By ROLLIN HU 
For Lhe News-Letter 


Professor | Howard 
Schweber of the Universi- 
ty of Wisconsin-Madison 
came to Hopkins to lead 
a discussion called “Has 
the U.S. Constitution 
Failed (and Do We Need a 
New One?)”. 

On Constitution Day, 
Sept. 17, Schweber en- 
gaged students and fac- 
ulty by arguing that the 
Constitution has failed 
and that there needs to be 
a new one. The Universi- 
ty’s own Professor Emeri- 
tus Joel Grossman gave an 
opposing response. 

Following, an introduc- 
tion by Beverly Wend- 
land, dean of the Krieger 
School of Arts and Sci- 
ences, Schweber began 
his talk by describing the 
three basic requirements 
the United States Consti- 
tution needs to be a suc- 
cess." 

He first said that the 
Constitution has to al- 
low for people to govern 
themselves. 

“Tt is an instrument of 
self-rule,” Schweber said. 

Secondly, the Constitu- 
tion must be able to chan- 
nel conflict iM a manner 
that allows decisions to be 


made despite dissenting | 
opinions. 


“The Constitution de- 
fines the system for the 
debate and the exchange 
of arguments to channel 
conflict to keep it from be- 
ing utterly destructive,” 
Schweber said. 

Thirdly, a successful 


work. In addressing the - 


third issue of creating a 
vocabulary for legitima- 
tion, Schweber points to 
the Constitution’s failure 
to provide language to 
create comprehensive po- 
litical rules. 

“The terms become the 
language we use to define 
whether what the govern- 
ment has done is legiti- 
mate. It’s a language that 
we share,” Schweber said. 
“The ability for the Senate 
to create its own rules has 
become awfully game- 
able. The system was beg- 
ging to be abused, it just 
took a really long time for 
people to get around and 
actually do it.” 

Schweber argued that 
the U.S. Constitution has 
failed all of these char- 
acterizations. | Schweber 
shared examples of how 
the . Constitution has 
failed as an instrument 
for self-rule. For example, 
primary elections are con- 
trolled by political parties 
who use the election to 
give preference to certain 
candidates so that he or 
she might be nominated. 
for the general election. 

Schweber used an 
analogy about ice cream 
flavors to portray this fail- 
ure. 
“If Il set the agenda that 
you may only have choco- 
late ice cream or strawber- 
ry ice cream and those are 


your only choices, that’s | 


not really what we mean 
by free choice to explore 
the buffet of the possibili- 
ties of ice cream flavor,” 


_ Schweber said. 


“Y’ll speak to point out 
that obviously our poli- 
tics are viciously repeti- 
tive,” he said. “Many of 
the issues can be ascribed 
to polarization ‘and the 
tendency for party ex- 
tremes.” 

Schweber concludes 
that the Constitution has 
ultimately failed the peo- 
ple, and the U.S. needs a 
new one. 

' “(The Constitution]: 
is a horrible failure as 
a_ political document,” 
Schweber said. “To estab- 
lish any kind of effect on 
self-rule and democracy 
and channeling conflict 
in a way that preserves 
the Democratic Party 
and ensures the stabil- 
ity of the institutions in 
face of deep divisions 
and providing a useful 
vocabulary for dialogue 
about the fundamental 
questions of what the 
Constitutional authority 
should be in our system... 
It’s time to change it, we 
need a new one.” 

Professor Emeritus 
Joel Grossman followed 
Schweber’s speech with a 
response that questioned 
the practicality of rewrit- 
ing anew constitution. He 
notes that there are sig- 


_ nificant faults in our cur- 


‘rent political system, but 
that does not mean that 
the Constitution must be 
rewritten. 

“So I do think we are 


in very rough waters,” 


Schweber said. “But I 


don’t think the ship is _ 
i __. Sanchez said. I think the 


sinking.” 


history and connected to 


Professor argues need for new Constitution 


“I do think a second 
Constitutional Conven- 
tion might be too much of 
a burden for the system to 
bear,” Schweber said. “A 
new Constitutional Con- 
vention... is more likely 
to destabilize the system 
than perfect it.” 

He makes this argu- 
ment by saying that there 
are multiple sources of 
our political issues. 

_ “The main set of fac- 
tors that cause this dys- 
function are not consti- 
tutional,” he said. “They 
are political and cultural 
and structural in our so- 
ciety.” mx 

Students and faculty 
shared positive responses 
about the event. 

_ Jared Mayer, a sopho- 
more, noted how thought- 
provoking the speeches 
were, 

“I thought it was in- 
credibly informative,” he 
said, “Professor Schwe- 
ber’s talk prompted us all 
to really reconsider our 
preconceived or deeply 
held assumptions about 
what the Constitution: 
ought to be doing, and I 
think that is really fantas- 
tic for all of us here.” 

Associate Dean of — 
Student Life for Student 
Engagement Tiffany San- _ 


chez, an organizer of the 
event, commented on the 


talk, op sek Gee eet 
_ “I think it’s important 
for students to be aware — 

of th J Ce Ve 
great scholars like this,” 
talk tonight was really 


a 


“what's not to love about a | constitution has to create  Schweber also men- f great so I think exposin 
. facet is so bright and | a vocabulary for defining tioned the gridlock in of beginning a second students to this kind of 
beautiful?” = ~—_— the government's frame- Washington, D.C. _ Constitutional Convention. knowledge is amazing. 
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Students condemn — Hopkins alumni share experiences in public office 
arrest ol teen inventor 


CLOCK From Al 
want to see my clock?’ 
And she said, ‘Sure,” Mo- 
hamed said. 

He then showed it to 
the teacher. 

“Her eyes went up and 
her eyes widened and she 
looked at it and she said, 
‘Is that a bomb?’ I told her, 
‘No, it’s a clock I built over 
the weekend,” he said. 

He said his teacher then 
confiscated the clock and 
said she would return it to 
him at the end of the day. 
The clock later beeped dur- 
ing class, and he was then 
taken out of class and ques- 
tioned by five School Re- 
source Officers, police who 
are assigned to-work with 
school —_ administrations, 
and the school principal. 

According to Mohamed, 
one of the officers seemed 
to comment on his race 
during the interrogation. 

“He got back in the re- 
cline chair and he relaxed 
and he said, ‘That’s who I 
thought it was,” Mohamed 
said. “I took it mean that 
he was pointing at me for 
what I am, my race.” 

Mohamed said that he 
had not had any contact 
with the officer prior to the 
interrogation. 

Sophomore mechani- 
cal engineering student 
Stephane Teste was also 
concerned by the officer's 
statement. 

“Does that mean that 
he’s fitting a profile? In 
which case, what kind of a 
14-year-old is fitting a pro- 
file?” Teste said. 

Mohamed asked to call 
his parents while being 
questioned but he was not 


can't call your parents. 
You're in the middle of an 
interrogation at the mo- 
ment,” Mohamed said. 

The Irving Police De- 
partment has yet to offer 
an explanation as to why 
Mohamed’s parents were 
not contacted. 

Mohamed said he was 
questioned for about an 
hour and 25 minutes. Ir- 
ving Police Chief Larry 
Boyd denied in a CNN in- 
terview on Friday that the 
questioning lasted that 
long. ; 

“School Resource Of- 
ficers questioned the stu- 
dent about his intentions 
and the reason why he 
brought the device to the 
school. The student would 
only say that it was a clock 
and was not forthcoming 
at that time about any oth- 
er details,” Boyd said ina 
Sept. 16 press conference. 
Police decided to charge 
Mohamed with posses- 
sion of a hoax bomb. 

“Under Texas law, a per- 
sonis guilty of possessing a 
hoax bomb if he possesses 
a device that is intended to 
cause anyone to be alarmed 
or a reaction of any type by 
law enforcement officers,” 
Boyd said. “Following the 
standard procedures that 
we have, the student was 
handcuffed for his safety 
and for the safety of the of- 
ficers and was transported 
to juvenile processing at 
the police station.” 

Mohamed described 
his experience of being 
put in handcuffs. 

“T felt’ like I was a 
criminal. I felt like I was 
a terrorist. I felt like all 
the names I was called,” 
Mohamed said. “In mid- 
dle school I was called a 
terrorist, called a bomb- 
maker just because of my 
race and religion.” 

Mohamed was released 
to his parents at the police 
station. Police continued 
the investigation and later 
the charges against him 


to share 


“They told me, ‘No, you 


were dropped. 

“There's no evidence to 
support the perception he 
intended to create alarm,” 
Boyd said on Wednesday. 

Senior biomedical en- 
gineering student Mike 
Clark said he identified 
with Mohamed. 

“When I was that age I 
was always tinkering with 
stuff. And I remember 
even in preschool I made 


on 


By AMY HAN 

For The News-Letter 
The Johns Hopkins 
University Law Affinity 
Group invited Hopkins 
alumni with careers in 
public service to meet 
with students, faculty, 
alumni and friends of 
the University at the 
Mason Hall Colonnade 
Monday to speak 


_ about their experiences. 


this battery thing. It was | 


like a really simple circuit 
but it had a bunch of wires 


kind of like what the clock | 


had,” Clark said. “I brought 
that into school, and I can’t 


imagine if somebody took | 


that the wrong way.” 

Many Hopkins students 
think the police overreact- 
ed to the situation. 

“T think that it was a re- 
action that was unwarrant- 
ed for the situation even if 
they did think it was a safe- 
ty risk. At the same time, 


they should probably get | 


all the facts first before put- 
ting the kid in handcuffs,” 
senior Serena Durrani, a 


member of the Muslim Stu- | 
encounter working for the 


dent Association, said. 
Todd Hufnagel, a ma- 

terials science and engi- 

neering professor, said he 


would be “outraged” if a | 
Hopkins student was treat- | 


ed as Mohamed was and 
thought that the school ad- 
ministration and police did 
not respond appropriately 
to the situation. 

“Here’s 
taken initiative and doing 


a kid who’ | 


things outside of what's | 


just required of him in 


school and being excited | 


about that and wanting 


] 


students to do. And to 


have sort of a heavy-hand- | 


ed response to that isa real 
shame,” Hufnagel said. 
Durrani believes that 
Mohamed’s race and re- 
ligion could have been a 
factor in how the police 
and school administration 
handled the situation, 
“There’s no way obvi- 
ously that anyone would 


know for sure and, at the | 


same time, there are oth- 
er kids who do face very 


harsh consequences from | 


schools for doing things 
that aren’t actually nec- 
essarily against 
code,” Durrani said. “But I 


think because of the nega- 


tive stereotype that there 
is in America about peo- 


_ple who are Muslims that 


it could have definitely 


played a role, especially’ 


because they thought it 
looked like a bomb.” 

Senior biomedical engi- 
neering student Dan Adler 
said he could also relate to 
Mohamed. 

“As someone who's in 
STEM, I love to see young 
kids in all fields getting 
involved in something 
like this. To me it’s more 
depressing that freedom 
of creativity can get a bad 
angle... because of what- 
ever the teacher thought at 
the time,” Adler said. 

He hopes that the nega- 
tive situation will lead to a 
positive outcome for other 
young inventors. 

“Because this was 
made into a popular story 
it became kind of a more 
inspirational thing,” Adler 
said. “Hopefully the no- 
toriety it’s gotten, the me- 
dia blow up will also help 
more kids now get more 
inspired to one, end the 
racial discriminations that 
might be out there and 
two, get involved in STEM 
from a young age.” 

Mohamed’s clock re- 
mains in police custody. 
However, his family hired 
a legal team Wednesday to 
have the clock returned. 
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school | 


| structure 


Ley 


The alumni shared their 
motivations for serving 
the people of Maryland 
and outlined their re- 
sponsibilities as elected 
officials. 

Attendees had the op- 
portunity to speak with 
many Maryland public 
servants, namely State 
Senator Bob  Cassilly, 
City Councilman Bill 
Henry, Baltimore County 
Executive Kevin Kame- 
netz, State Delegate Mary 
Washington, State Sena- 
tor Bobby Zirkin and 
State Delegate Charles 
Sydnor. 

The core of the conversa- 
tion focused each panelist’s 
path to his or her position, 
the challenges they faced 
and that they continue to 


government and their en- 
deavors and successes. 

The speakers shed 
light on what working as 
an elected official is like, 
giving advice and warn- 
ings to prospective pub- 
lic servants and sharing 
their insight into current 
political issues in Balti- 
more and on the national 
stage. 

Many of the panel- 
ists stressed that com- 
munity service was the 
primary motivator of 
vhy they chose t IIS 

Kamenetz, class of 1997, 
has invested much of his 
time in executing infra- 
renovation of 
public schools and improv- 
ing education throughout 
Baltimore. 

“This is a great job be- 
cause of your ability to 


| impact people’s lives ina 


positive way in the long- 
term,” Kamenetz said. 
“People want the gov- 
ernment to work. They 
believe that the govern- 
ment will provide solu- 
tions. I’m optimistic that 
we can.” 

Zirkin, class of 1993, 
also stressed his desire to 
help solve the social prob- 
lems that currently plague 
the City of Baltimore and 
highlighted the non-par- 
tisan working style of his 
committee. 

“I love being in the leg- 


| islature. It’s a tremendous 


opportunity to do things 
for the people,” Zirkin 
said. “In our committee, 
you leave your party at 
the door. There’s no par- 
tisan way to solve many 
problems, such as heroin 
addiction, and it’s not 
what you see in politics 
most of the time where 
people break up into 
teams.” 

Other guest speak- 
ers emphasized the more 
challenging aspects of 
public service, particu- 
larly when the people’s 
views of the government 
are antagonistic. 

They also answered 
questions on the current 
political issues in Balti- 
more but remained positive 
when addressing careers in 
public service and law. 

Maryland State Del- 
egate Mary Washington 
of Baltimore’s 43rd Dis- 
trict, a Hopkins alumna, 
cited the Healthy Births 
for Incarcerated Women 
Act in Maryland, which 
aimed to improve the 
conditions of pregnant 
women in prison, as one 
of her proudest achieve- 
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The panelists, guests of the Hopkins Law Affinity Group, discussed their work as Maryland public servants. 


ments in office. 

“Public service is very 
important. I think for 
people who are talented, 
educated and are do- 
ing well in life and have 
relative privilege, being 
part of service is a good 
thing,” Washington said. 
“Public service, particu- 
larly being an elected 
official, is very difficult 
these days and so I want 
to have an opportunity to 
say that dedicating some 
portion of your career, 
whether it’s as an elected 
official or volunteering 
at some non-profit orga- 
nization or helping raise 
funds for organizations 
or developing solutions 
to our social problems is 
very important.” 

Washington cited Hop- 
kins as a positive influ- 
ence on her career. 

“he; thing is pes2k 
learned how to do that 
here at Hopkins,” she 
said. “When I. was a 


graduate student here we 


enga AS the. uni 
important’for Hopkins to 
be a part of the commu- 
nity of Baltimore.” 

The panel discussion 
was organized by a mem- 
ber of the 
Universi- 
ty’s Affin- 
ity Groups 
SAE canto e 
Delegate 
Charles 
Sydnor, 
who want- 
ed the at- 
tendees 
to gain 
insight 
about pub- 
lic service 
and its 
relation- 
ship with 
law by 
interact- 
ing with 
Hopkins 
alumni 
work- 
ing in the 
field. 

H e 
advised 
students 
who are 
interested 
in policy 
and law to 
immerse 
them = 
selves in 
the com- 
munity 
more. 

“Get 
involved. 
Find out 
who your 
elected of- 
ficials are. |} 
Realize 
that poli- 
tics isn’t 
always 
at the 
federal 
level,” he 
said. “You 
have local — 
officials 
who are 
always in 
need of 
assistance 


and volunteers. You have 
state officials like myself 
who always are looking 
for volunteers and ways 
of connecting. Take ad- 
vantage of the opportu- 
nity you have right here 
at Hopkins as a govern- 
ment affairs program. If 
you have an interest, see 
where the opportunities 
are and try to take ad- 
vantage of it.” 

Junior Chase Alston, 
the community outreach 
and alumni relations direc- 
tor for the Black Student 
Union, attended Monday’s 
event looking for advice. 

“I wanted to check 
it out and see what the 
alumni have to say about 
doing community out- 
reach in terms of the le- 
gal side of community 
outreach and what there 
is to do in the Baltimore 
community specifically 
and what we can do as 
undergraduates _ before 
going into law or poli 


Senior Associate Di 
tor in Affinity Engage- 
ment Elena Thompson 
encouraged students 
and alumni to attend fu- 


rec- Hopk 


ture Affinity events. 

“The idea really is to 
bring people together 
around common inter- 
ests, backgrounds, pas- 
sions to make connec- 
tions for networking, for 
information sharing and 
resource sharing and for 
personal development 
and professional devel- 
opment,” Thompson said. 

Hopkins has designed 
affinity groups for alum- 
niin specific career paths 
to learn from each other 
and network. 

Affinity groups hold 
events throughout the year. 

The Alumni Associa- 
tion’s website details in- 
formation about Affinity 
groups. 

“Affinity | communi- 
ties are groups made up 
of members of the Johns 
Hopkins community, 
predominantly alumni 
and students who come 
together around an in- 
dustry vertical or sub- 

2a O interest,” the 


ar >b 

Affinity Com- 
munities that host events 
varying from healthcare 
to the arts and women in 
business. 


ed 


aoe 


DISCOVER A 
GENEROUS 


SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM. 


To learn more, visit 
heaithcare.goarmy.com/z130 


The-U.S. Army's Health Professions piel ale) f=] actal lo) 
Program (HPSP) offers qualified medical, dental 
and veterinary students full tuition for a graduate- 
level degree at the school of your choice. You'll 
receive a monthly stipend and payment for books, 
equipment and academic fees, as well as the 
potential to grow as a leader. 
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Student center lo house lounge areas, crealive spaces 


CENTER, rrom A1 
Where there were some 
types of student activities 
or event spaces.” 

Yun further elaborated 
on the Sasaki study. 

“They looked at ev- 
erything from where 
students eat, where they 
studied, where they so- 
cialized, where they con- 
sidered to be the heart of 
campus. They took all the 
responses, overlaid them 
on a map of campus so 
you could see where all 
the little dots congregated 
and see where the central 
points were,” she said. _ 

Though the location 
of the student center has 
not been finalized, Shol- 
lenberger said the Mattin 
Center and Whitehead 
Hall area was chosen as a 
possible location due to its 
high foot traffic. 

“We looked at if we had 
a student center, where 
would that be? Brody was 
a major place where stu- 
dents go, so did it make 
sense to have place near 
Brody?” —Shollenberger 
said. “They identified that 
the Mattin and White- 
head area is probably 
the best place to have a 
student center because it 
has that nice gateway be- 
tween where students are 
living in Charles Village 
and the academic center 
of campus.” 

The Mattin Center was 
designed by Tod Williams 
Billie Tsien Architects and 
built in 2001 for $17 mil- 
lion. Another building 
from 2001 designed by 
the same architects, the 
American Folk Art Muse- 
um in New York City, has 
recently been demolished. 

Sophomore Ashley 
Newsum, a member of 
the JHU Jazz Band, which 


at practices and performs in 


the Mattin Center, likes 
the performance spaces 
there but sees room for 
improvement. 

“I do like the Mattin 
Center the way it is right 
now. I do wish that there 
was more practice space 


NSAIS COMING TO 


available because usually 
there are a lot of people 
who want to use pianos, 
and sometimes it’s re- 
ally hard to get a prac- 
tice room in general,” she 
said. “I like the idea of the 
SDS [rehearsal] room be- 
cause it gives you enough 
space to be able to practice 
with an ensemble.” 

Newsum suggested 
how a new student center 
could engage the under- 
graduates. 

“I would hope that 
there would be smaller 
versions of what the Wol- 
man movie theatre is. 
That would be really awe- 
some because you could 
probably rent it out with 
a smaller group if you 
wanted to have a private 
screening,” Newsum 
said. “Also having some- 
thing like the stage that 
Nolan’s has because you 
could host events there or 
hold concerts.” 

Sophomore Justin 
Thomas, a violinist in the 
Hopkins Symphony Or- 
chestra (HSO), also appre- 
ciates the practice spaces 
in Mattin but wishes there 
were more available. 

“] think that the Mattin 
Center is liked particu- 
larly by those who are in- 
terested in music. Practice 
rooms are widely used,” 
Thomas said. “Along with 
dance and music, the HSO 
uses it all the time. The pi- 
anos are amazing, they’re 
all Yamahas I believe. Re- 
garding the performance 
areas, they are widely 
used by multiple perform- 
ing arts groups. I don't 
find the Mattin Center 
underused per se, but new 
space is always welcome.” 

The University hired 
Ann Beha Architects to 
lead the new student 
center project, beginning 


with student focus groups. 


and a study of the possi- 
ble sites on campus for the 
student center. « 

“The next step was to 
do a feasibility study of 
the site, looking at both 
Whitehead and Mattin, to 
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both look 
at whether 
they were 
buildings 
we could 
add on to 
or change 
to better 
accommo- 
date these 
needs,” 
Shollen- 
berger 
said. “To 
do that 
study, we 
hired Ann 
Beha Architects, and we 
had students who were 
a part of that committee 
and doing focus groups. 
They helped us identify 
what the necessary com- 
ponents of a student cen- 
ter would be, everything 
from dining facilities to 
student meeting rooms 
to casual hangout spaces 
and what would be the 
needed square footage.” 

The feasibility study, 
conducted by Ann Beha 
Architects, concluded that 
demolishing the Mattin 
Center is the only option 
that would make space 
for a student center that 
performs all of the target 
functions: creating a va- 
riety of program spaces, 
fostering community, 
providing a gateway to 
campus and building a 
connection between the 
southern end of campus 
and the adjacent Charles 
Village area. 

Replacing Whitehead 
Hall only, adding on to 
the current Mattin Center 
structure or demolishing 
some, but not all, of the 
four buildings in the com- 
plex were options that 
were explored but then 
disregarded. 

Any project that con- 
serves Mattin would not 


be viable anyway, the § dor 
study reports, 


because 
the buildings would need 
significant structural up- 
grades to support any 
kind of expansion. 
According to Shollen- 
berger, the Mattin Center 
has many 
positive 
quali- 
ties that 
he hopes 
are trans- 
ferred into 
the new 
“student 
center. 
“They 
looked at 
some of 
the  chal- 
lenges of 
» the build- 
ing, par- 
ticularly 
looking 
at Mattin. 
There are 
‘some re- 
ally great 
spaces in 
the Mat- 
tin Cen- 
ter for the 
arts, cer- 
tainly the 
black box 
theater, 
certainly 
the music 
practice 
rooms, 
and the 
dance stu- 
dios work 
really well 
— but it’s 
not neces- 
sarily a 
place to 
go where 
students 
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The Mattin Center will likely be torn down to make room for the new student center. 


Whitehead Hall would be 
placed in the new student 
center after completion, 
according to Shollenberg- 
er. 

Shollenberger also 
said there have been dif- 
ficulties with the Mattin 
Center. 

“Architecturally, the 
way Mattin is built cre- 
ates challenges. We found 
out it’s not very easy to 
build on top of Mattin 
Center,” he said. “So one 
of the suggestions was, 
do we either take Mattin 
or Whitehead down and 
give ourselves that flex- 
ibility? There have been 
no decisions made yet.” 

The University is cur- 
rently in the process of 
finding donors to pay for 
the new student center. 

“Really, the next step is 
to do a design study, but 
a project like this costs a 
lot of money. When we 
looked at other peer in- 
stitutions that built simi- 
lar kinds of spaces, they 
ranged from $80 million 
up to $120 million,” Shol- 
lenberger said. “We don’t 
have a particular figure 
of what this would cost, 
but before we go to the 
design phase we want to 
make sure that we have 
identified some potential 


peat sees at 


The | University does 


not currently have a time-_ 


table for the completion 


of the new student center, © 


but it will likely take three 
to five years, Shollenberg- 
er said. 

“It really depends on 


identifying donors,” he 
added. 
Students wanted a 


space that was not fo- 
cused on studying and 
instead provided a place 
for hanging out and com- 
munity engagement. 

“What we've heard 
over and over again from 
our students is that we 
need to form more of a 
sense of community on 
campus,” Shollenberger 
said. “And I think the stu- 
dent center is just one of 
those ways that one can 
build community.” 

Shollenberger spoke 
about the need for a 
space similar to the Brody 
Learning Commons that 
is not focused on study- 
ing and that engages the 
upperclassman, off-cam- 
pus community. 

“What we've heard 
from students about Bro- 
dy is that it’s really a study 
space. Most of our juniors 
and seniors live off cam- 
pus, and they also wanted 
a place that they could 
go back to on nights and 
weekends where there 
would be programming 
and activities,” he said. 
“We don't have enough 
event space: Career fair is 
coming up, and we have 
to close down part of the 
Rec Center. Ideally, I don’t 
want to close down that 
facility. At Student Life 
ps Student Activities, we 

n't have a lot of space to 


a on the kinds of events _ 


and programs that _stu- 
ents want.” 
Yun elaborated on the 


need for a non-academ- — 


ic, community-focused 
building on campus. » 


“One of the ways that 
students impacted was 


sy » 


bination]? We’ve even 


through a series of focus 
groups in early 2011,” she 
said. “There was signifi- 
cant feedback that the stu- 
dents were looking for a 
place that was nota library, 
not an academic place.” 
Shollenberger said | 
that the building would 
be open late at night to 
accommodate — students’ 
schedules. He also dis- 
cussed the possibility of 
building an eco-friendly, 
LEED-certified building. 
“Tt certainly would be 
part of the design phase if 
we wanted to go fora LEED 
space and at what level. It’s 
definitely something we 
discussed,” he said. 
University President 
Ronald J. Daniels was a 
key advocate for the new 
student center project. 
“He was one of the peo- 
ple who initially started 
the process,” Shollenberg- 
er said. “He’s very com- 
mitted to the undergradu- 
ate experience, and he 
helped initiate the study. 
He certainly would have a 
major role in fundraising.” 
The student center will 
not just be a series of of- 


heading 
serles 


| features 


poetry 


By SAMANTHA SETO 
For The News-Letter 


The President's Read- 
ing Series, an annual 
speaker series that hosts 
four distinguished guest 
writers, took place in 
Hodson Hall on Tuesday. 
Members of the Baltimore 
and Hopkins communi- 
ties attended the event. 

Eduardo C. Corral 
read an excerpt from his 
free-verse poetry collec- 
tion Slow Lightning, using 
Spanish words to reflect 
his heritage. Corral grad- 
uated from Arizona State 


| University and later at- 


tended the Iowa. Writers’ 
Workshop. 

Slow Lightning was se- 
lected as the 2011 win- 
ner of the Yale Series of 
Younger Poets compe- 
tition. Corral was also 
nominated for the Whit- 
ing Writers’ Award and a 
National Endowment for 
the Arts Fellowship. 

“You don’t have to be 
under 40 years old for the 
Yale Writing Prize any- 
more,” Corral said. 

In her poetry collec- 
tion When My Brother 
Was An Aztec, Natalie 


Diaz focuses on her Na- 


tive American  back- 
ground, writing about 
the empathy of facts, 


fices for student clubs 
and will instead focus on | 
bringing students togeth- 
er informally. 

“L think we saw it was a 


__ multifunctional space. V We | U : 
_ don’t just want to build a 4 I S a 
ie Pablo. Nee Prize 


lot of student group of- 
fices. I do think we would 
have some kind of shared 
work space for student 
groups,” _ Shollenberger 
said. “My experience is 
that if you just build a lot 
of offices for student or- 
ganizations, they just end 
up being storage spaces. 
There would be lots of 
rooms that students could 
reserve.” 

The University plans 
on including a women’s 
center and support groups 
in the student center. 

“We just hired a Di- 
rector of Gender Equity 
[Janine Hayes], and she’ll 
right now bea part of 
the suite with the Office 
of Multicultural Affairs 
and the LGBT office in the 
Homewood Apartments,” 
Shollenberger said. “In 
the student center, one of 
the things that we looked 
at is having an area that 
is some kind of diversity 
inclusion center where we 
would have the gender 
equity person along with 
event and office space, the 
LGBT office and the ees 
office.” 

Dining facilities will be 
included in the building, 
and some current dining 
facilities like Levering 
may be moved. 

“There have been all 
kinds of conversations 
like: Do we move the Le- 
vering space into the stu- 
dent center and expand 
it? Do we do some kind 
of retail and dining [com- 


talked about [moving] 
the FFC because we're re- 
ally at capacity,” Shollen- 
berger said. 

“Do we move all as din- 
ing? There will certainly 
be food options. But many 
likely at least the Levering, 
space would move to the 
student center, and I think 


that would give us a lot | 


more flexibility to build 


Pa, 4a Sek 


i “ts 


{ ao . 


community and govern- 
ment. She spoke about 
her experiences growing 
up as a disadvantaged 


Native American in the . 


for Poetry and a Lan- 


nan Literary Fellowship. © 


Diaz was introduced as a 
writer who thinks of lan- 
guage like a puzzle. 

“My writing is ironic 
and celebratory within a 
particular frame of refer- 
ence,” said Natalie Diaz. 

Tarfia Faizullah wrote 
Seam, which won the 
Crab Orchard Series in 
2012 with the Poetry 
First Book Award. She is 
a writer-in-residence for 
InsideOut Literary Arts 
Project and joined the 
University of Michigan 
as a visiting professor 
of creating writing. Her 
poems focused on the 
theme of “sister’s death.” 

Faizullah said that 
she has recently changed 
how she names her po- 
ems. 

“T kind of got tired of 
being catastrophic,” she 
said. 

Jamaal May’s Hum, 
published by Alice James 
Books in 2013, received 
the American Library 
Association’s —_ Notable 
Book Award, Foreword 


Year Silver Medal, an 
NAACP Image Award 
nomination and was one 
of The Boston Globe’s Best 
Books of 2013. He is a 
Kenyon Review fellow. 


The Los Angeles Review of 


Books recognized him for 
his work on building the 
notion of identity. He has 
received several presti- 
gious awards during his’ 


career | 


book and The Big Book of 
| Exit Strategies, forthcom 


‘ing in 2016. 
Sitpeduaeralee ainerel, 


tion offering refreshments 


for students, faculty and 


guest writers who attend- 
ed the event. Lop Acre 
_ The writers’ books 
were on sale after the 
event. 


x 


Review’s Book of the > 


» 


‘He read from his first 


Y 


is 


A6 


opens aller 


renovation 
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The community was invited to the library's opening on Friday. 


LIBRARY, From Al 
Paul Sarbanes (D-MD), 
who served from 1977 to 
2007 and is a resident of 
the Waverly neighbor- 
hood, spoke about his re- 
lationship to the library. 

“I think the phrase to 
use to encapsulate what's 
happened here at the Wa- 
verly Library is ‘Let the 
sun shine in, let the light 
shine in,” Sarbanes said. 
“Because I used to come 
here, as many of you did, 
and you couldn't see. 
You had no idea what the 
weather was like in town. 
Whether it was raining or 
the sun was shining. Now 
look at this place. It’s just 
fantastic.” 

Hayden said that one of 
the goals of the renovations 
was changing the public's 
perception of the building. 

“There are other li- 
brary branches, I have to 
tell you, built during the 
same time that have the 
_ same structure [as] a ee 

ress... prot ected 


said. “So 5 2 
ing rhrcueheet he? city 
more sunshine coming in 
to library branches over the 
next few years.” 

Friends of the Waverly 
Library, a group dedicat- 


ou will De 


brarians had their backs 
~ to the door.” 

Despite its unattrac- 
tiveness, Criste said the 
old library still functioned 
as a gathering place for the 


community, but she appre- . 


ciated the renovations. _ 
Both Criste and Hayden 
‘said that some other pa- 


_ trons pushed to make the 


library more like, commu- 
nity center with a laundro- 
mat and a post office. 

“A lot of the negotia- 


' tion process had to do with 


what was possible with 
a limited space,” Hayden 
said. “Some people wanted 
things not totally library- 
related. But in the end, 
things turned out well.” 

_ Ann Giroux, another 
member of the Friends of 
the Waverly Library, also 


ppcie about +the renova- 
_ tion process. —_ 


“1 think the library 
the best that they 
ey could,” Giroux 


that the construction 
and all of the costs are 
under the Baltimore City 
Department of General 
Services.” 


Giroux dismissed the | 


idea that many support- 


ed building a laundro- | 


mat or post office in the 
library. 
“Almost 
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Waverly library branch (Career Center restructures for improved services 


CAREER, From Al 
processes involved in 
running the center in the 
absence of a director. 

“We have hired one 
person so far. Right now 


we have a total of four 


| people 


working back 
there. We have a total of 
three counselors,” Hamp- 


_ ton said. “That’s a big 


transition period to have 
those three for 6,000 stu- 
dents. My brother [who is 


| not a Hopkins student] is 
| now taking the position 


| aS a career coach coun- 


selor, so he’s not fully 
a counselor, but people 
make appointments with 
him.” 

According to Hamp- 
ton, Career Center em- 
ployees are not rushing 
the search for a new di- 
rector because they want 
to make sure they choose 
the right person for the 
job. 

“We're not in a rush 
to find someone quickly. 
We want someone who’s 


| really going to put ev- 
| erything forward in this 


nobody | 


wanted that. There was | 
a small group of people | 


outside of Waverly who 
came in really at the 
very end of the project 


and suggested [that], but | 


the library staff did not 


feel that the two level | 


[plan] would even be re- | 
motely manageable for | 


them,” Giroux said. “We 
thought it was safest for 
everyone to be on the 
same level and within 
visibility of the staff.” 
“The Friends and the 
volunteers are just glad 
to be back,” Giroux said. 
“We're just so excited 


_ that people can:have their, 


we once again have 
a safe, clean, beautiful 


space for our school-age | 
children who desperately | 


need a place to do their | 


homework.” 


Baltimore City Mayor. 


ed to support- Stephanie 
ing the Wa- Rawlings- 
verly branch, « : Blake also 
was consulted This eee spoke at the 
by the city project that ceremony. 
throughout : fateh iS 
the -renovae WaSimportant was a proj- 
tion PYO- to this ect that 
cess. Group : everyone 
member Pa- community for wanted. 
mela . Criste 2 This was a 
said that the Many reasons. project that 
old Waverly - STEPHANIE. Was impor- 
branch need- “tant to this 
_ed  improve- RAWLINGS- community 
ment. for so many 
“Tt was BLAKE reasons,” 
very dark and Mayor Rawlings- 
dingy [with] Blake _ said. 
very _ little “TWaverly] 
light,” Criste is known 
said. “The li- historically 


for its diversity and for 
its strength and that di- 
versity and strength was 
reflected in the strength of 
this library. So when the 
community had to grapple 
with the fact that this li- 
brary was no longer suit- 
_able for what we thought 
of as the future of the li- 
brary and of the communi- 
ty, it was bittersweet... So it 
was out of that bittersweet 
tension that we strove to 
make this happen.” 
Maryland State Del- 
egate Mary Washington, 
one of three delegates 


from District 43 which 
includes Waverly, Charles’ 


Village and other neigh- 


_ borhoods in Northeast 


Baltimore, said she was 
pleased with what the li- 
brary was able to do with 
the money it had. 

“Six million is a very 
reasonable amount for a 
project like this,” Wash- 


: ington, a Hopkins alum- 
“The Department — 
eneral Services re-_ 
in charge of the — 
nk a lot of in 


_ been staying till 8 


new job to make sure stu- 
dents get everything they 
need,” she said. “There’s 
a rush in a sense to help 
students, so we want to 
make sure we choose the 
perfect person.” 

Hampton also em- 
phasized the increased 
amount of work employ- 
ees have taken on as a re- 
sult of these changes. 

“In the center we have 
one person = running 
Handshake, another per- 
son communicating with 
employees and employ- 
ers, and it’s very small. 
So it’s a lot of work — all 
the people in there have 


ponsibilities - 
handling peer assistance 
drop-in appointments in 
which she is qualified to 
read student resumes and 
give advice. She and other 
student employees stepped 
into this role because there 
are fewer counselors at the 
center. She explained that 
peer assistance sessions 
would often run backto- 
back for hours and she 
wouldn't have enough 
time to help individual stu- 
dents in the best way. 
“They'd be very frus- 
trated because they just 
met with like a 19-year- 
old person,” she said. 
Vice Provost for Stu- 
dent Affairs Kevin G. 
Shollenberger comment- 
ed on recent changes 
within the Career Center. 
“We're expanding the 
Career Center. We're in the 
process right now of hir- 
ing on a number of levels. 
We've been expanding the 
employee outreach team, 
and we're moving from a 


~~ Include™ 


model of individual coun- 
seling to also doing more 
of what we're calling career 
academies,” Shollenberger 
said. le’re_ setting up 
workshops and programs 
based on different fields of 
interests.” 

Shollenberger com- 
mented on Trudy Van Zee 
recently leaving post as di- 
rector. 

“Trudy Van Zee has 
transitioned out of her 
role,” he said. We'll be do- 
ing a search for the direc- 
tor.” 

Dean of Academic and 
Student Services Andy 
Wilson, Interim Director 
of Student Talent Devel- 
opment Emily Calderone 
and Director of Employee 
Relations Monica Butta 
responded to several ques- 


tions about the restructur- , 


ing of the Career Center, 
staff and policy changes. 

There are two separate 
parts of the Career Cen- 
ter: the student side and 
the employer side. This 
year the center will bring 
in specialists aligned with 
certain industries to con- 
nect to employees that are 
considered a good fit for 
Hopkins students. 

Wilson explained some 
of the reasoning behind 
this restructuring. 

“There was an exhaus- 
tive review of the Ca- 
reer Center. By looking 
at what students want, 
what alumni want, what 
faculty are interested in, 
from that we discovered... 
that industry expertise 
is a must-have, that our 
one-on-one counseling 
model was serving a few 
well but wasn’t serving 
as many students as we 
could, Is 


AIps, and ploye 


gave us teeter that the 


career readiness for our 
students needed to mar- 
ry the business practices 
more overall. From that 
review emerged a model 
that we are starting to 
implement.” - 
Components of the 
model include a career 
preparation component in 


which groups of students. 


will be led by Career Cen- 
ter staff and focus on spe- 
cific industries and their 
resources. The center’s 
employer side is also go- 
ing to focus on partnering 
with local employers that 
Wilson called “core” em- 
ployers. 

Butta explained the 
value of career academies. 

“If you can think of the 
academies as communi- 
ties of learners of students: 
alumni and employers 
who are all interested in 
the same industry... we 
connect them to make 


sure students are getting © 


jected to poses that are 


the skills they need,” But- 
ta said. 

According to Butta, this 
restructuring is a proac- 
tive attempt to get Hop- 
kins up to or past the level 
of peer institutions like 
Harvard University and 
Stanford University. 

“We want to be known 
as, ‘Oh, you go to Hop- 
kins,” Butta said. 

On the topic of Van Zee’s 
absence, Wilson, Butta and 
Calderone mentioned that 
they themselves are work- 
ing in place of a director. 

“We are working to fill 
those particular positions. 
We are in the midst of the 
search for academy leads 
as well as an Executive 
Director,’ Wilson said. 

Wilson explained that 
they are conducting a na- 
tionwide search for a new 
director. 

“We want to make sure 
that the successful can- 
didate someone who can 
help us implement the 
model,” Wilson said. 

Butta described the 
way in which the center 
is approaching the search. 

“We are approach- 
ing it in the typical Hop- 
kins way — we are being 
thoughtful and purpose- 


ful,” she said. 
Calderone explained 
the reason behind the 


transition from JConnect 
to Handshake. They said 
the new model will be 
more user-friendly and 
decrease the risk of fraud- 
ulent employer offerings. 
“Tt was very easy for 
fraudulent postings to get 
into the system and really 
affect students,” Calde- 
rone said. “And I know 
that the way Handshake 


not appropriate for their 
long-term career goals.” 

However, students do 
not seem to be as satisfied 
with Handshake. Senior 
Agastya Mondal said he is 
dissatisfied with the new 
system and worried about 
finding a job. 

“T am frustrated as a 
senior looking for jobs 
because I think an institu- 
tion like Hopkins should 
have more resources in 
place to help seniors find 
jobs,” Mondal wrote in an 


email to The News-Letter. 


“There seems to be a seri- 
ous lack of communica- 
tion between the Career 


_Center and various de- 
_ partments that ensure stu- 


dents are getting the most 
of out these resources and 
I think they're ultimately 
suffering because of it.” 
Calderone, Butta and 
Wilson emphasized that 
despite recent upheav- 
als and opportunities for 
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frustration among em- 
ployees, the Career Center 
is still working to provide 
students with the optimal 
experience. 

“This is a time of 
change and we're very 
excited about it, but with 
that probably does come 
some possibilities for mis- 
communication,” Wilson 
said. “We're trying to re- 
solve that by just having 
regular contact with [each 
other] and I think that’s 
really worked well for 
us.” 

According to Butta, 
every staff member has a 
clear idea of their role at 
the Center and what they 
can do to best implement 
the new model. She em- 
phasized that the changes 
made to the structure of 
the center will help Hop- 
kins move into the same 
stratosphere as peer insti- 
tutions in this respect. 

“One of the great 
things about that direc- 
tion we’re moving in is 
that it puts us right up 
with Stanford and Chi- 
cago, the people we real- 
ly consider our peers that 
moved to these systems 
a long time ago,” Butta 
said. 

Essentially, Calderone 
said, this is an attempt to 
bring Hopkins into the 
Top 10 (U.S. News & World 
Report ranking) in every 
aspect. 

“We do our annual 
satisfaction survey every 
year and our satisfaction 
ratings from _ students 
were not as high as they 
could've been. And _ it 
was frustrating under 
the old model to spend 
a lot of time with a gmall 


fe, alderone 
said. “And I think one of 
the things with the new 
model is the ability to re- 
ally diversify the type of 
student we bring into the 
Office.” 

Calderone empha- 
sized that students will 
no longer view the Career 
Center as an institution 
that only services certain 


_types of Hopkins stu- 


dents. ; 
“I think that was really 
to our detriment overall. 
Our mission is to serve 
every student fully to 
go on and achieve more 
after they graduate,” 
Calderone ‘said. “The 
ability of the academy 
model [gives] us the op- 
portunity to touch more 
‘students and get more 
out into the student pop- 
ulation rather than wait- 
ing for students to come 
to us. It’s really new and 
exciting and has invigo- 
rated the student side of 
the center.” . e 


Students fascinated by motorized Tax scooters 


’ 


SCOOTERS, From Al 
D-I Lacrosse player Tal 
Bruno wrote in an email 


to The News-Letter that. 


the scooters’ popularity 


‘spread through the team 


after the first player got 
one. 

Larossa also spoke to 
the convenience and ac- 
cessibility of the scoot- 
ers and discussed their 
price, which in the past 


has been rumored by un- — 


dergraduates to cine 


$600. 


“They appear io? be 
easy to get around in. 


I've heard that they're 
not’ that 
couldn't even tell you 
| how much they ara he 


expensive... 


| said. “They’re p 


asy 
‘a ‘fofind parking for ane 4 is v 
"| - Larossa clarified that -lacr 


the idea that each lacrosse 
team member buys his 
own scooter is not just a 


cover-up for administra- 
_ tion sponsoring: it’s a rule. 


If the team or University 
were to buy the scooters 
for the team, it would be a 
violation of National Col- 


lege Athletic Association 


(NCAA) rules. 

“That would be a vio- 
lation of NCAA rules be- 
cause we'd be giving them 


something of value and 
_ you can’t just give student 


athletes something like 
that,” Larossa said. f 


_ Students had mixed 
reactions to the scoot- ha 
ers’ presence on saa Je cat 
pus. A common point of — out 
dents _ 


por ate ta 


reed not women’s 
lacrosse or any other 
sports teams. 


Freshman Nicole 


‘Demase, a member of 
the women’s 
team, explained that she 
thought the scooters were 


a good addition to the 
Hopkins campus. 


“1 think the new la-— 
aoe scooters were a 
great idea, They are very Walk 
helpful for if you're run- — 
ning late to class or want _ 
those couple minutes ex- “5 


ie” the sald 2 


lacrosse - 


4 : 


were a Coavenibee way of . 
getting around camp} 
and that she was 


to pay fora scDotes, of ha ; 
own. 


ing a scooter — 
they’re convenier 
price I'm willing t 


ts ee 
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Gillian Lelchuk 
Sophomoronic 


n this Internet age, 
where Netflix and 
chill is basically an 
extracurricular ac- 
tivity, how is one 
supposed to find a ro- 
, mantic interest? We don’t 
: live in the pages of a John 
: Green novel or in the fore- 


‘ground of a Katherine 
' Heig! movie, so where are 
| today’s college students 
| supposed to turn for love? 


The answer, it seems, 
‘ is Tinder. This simple mo- 
: bile app has an unbreak- 
‘able hold on our Friday 


‘and Saturday nights. The 
' phrase 
: has replaced “I'd tap that” 
| because so much of our 
daily lives rely on that 
: little red flame. 


“Yd swipe right” 


Imagine this: it’s a Fri- 
day afternoon and you're 


Tinder as a modern 
romantic comedy 


and then it ends. Yet an- | 


other unsuccessful match. 


By now you've 


got- | 


ten a little discouraged. | 


You've got a whole slew of 
matches but they’re either 
not looking for the same 
things as you, can’t carry 
a conversation or like 
Nickelback. You 
that you found “The One” 
but you swiped left. How 
could you have known? 

“Congratulations, you 
have a new match.” 


You don’t expect this | 
one to go anywhere, but | 


a message appears and 
it leads to a real conver- 
sation. You talk about 
movies you should watch 
together and music you 
should listen to togeth- 
er and coffee dates you 
should go on _ together. 


worry | 
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The worst songs: reviewed and analyzed 


Alexis Sears 
Fight Me 


e love 

reading 

recom- 

menda- 

tions for 
killer bands and their best 
songs and albums, and 
why wouldn’t we? But 
what about the music we 
should avoid this season? 
Here are three songs that, 
in my opinion, may be the 
worst of all time. 


Number one: Practi- 


| cally any song by Nick- 
| elback 


And then you invite them | 
| you were going to get 
| through this list without 
| reading about Nickelback, 


over to watch one of those 
movies. And they come. 
And you live happily ever 
after, right? 
Well, maybe. 


Tinder | 


can actually facilitate a | 
lot of real relationships | 


between people who are | 


open to the idea of meet- | 
ing someone online. So | 


what if the initial attrac- | 


one problem, though: 
You don’t have a special 
someone. 

So you go on a swip- 
ing spree. Left, right, 
left, left, right, right, 
right. You've got a match 
here and there but you're 
not really interested in 
them. You keep swiping. 
Right, right, left, left, 
left, right, left, right. 

“Congratulations, you 
have a new match,” and 
you perk up, because 
maybe something will 


happen this time. But you | 


don’t message first and 
neither do they, so the 
name falls into the pile of 


~ other forgotten almosts. 


“Congratulations, you 
have a new match,” and 
you're not surprised be- 
cause you've been swip- 
ing for a pretty long time 
and it was bound to hap- 
pen eventually. And this 
time there’s a message. 
Maybe you send it be- 


. cause they're hecka cute 


or maybe you get it be- 
cause you're a g*ddamn 
10. But it’s crude. It’s just 
a “dtf” or a dumb’ss pick 
up line and you're not 
into that. Or you sent it, 
and they’re just not look- 
ing for the same things 


as you. And so you bid | 


adieu to another name, 
another face, another ran- 
dom mutual interest that 


"you liked on Facebook in 


middle school. 
“Congratulations, you 
have a new match,” and 
this time it’s the one. You 
can feel it. This one is go- 
ing to lead somewhere. 
You send a message, and 


this time it’s something 


real. You mention some- 


_ thing from their profile 


or maybe you're asking 
about the dog in their 
third picture. Whatever it 
is, it gets you talking. But 
the conversation never 


goes any deeper. It doesn’t 
_ go beyond the questions 
about your major and 
where you're from. The 
Gallia 


dwindles 
24 1 ee 


alone in your room, tion is based on a few 
bored out photo- 
of your graphs? 
bm: -i-n-d=. When 
You’ve “Congratulations, you meet | 
got plans someone. | 
with your YOu have a new at a party 
friends to- match.” or in a 
night but bar you're 
afterward basing 
you really — 


your first 


Wouldnt having 


pictures be better? 


On the other hand, it | 
| you can play baseball? 


can be hard to actually 


find someone you can | 
get along with. Meeting 


someone at a party or at 
a club meeting guaran- 
tees that you have some- 
thing to talk about (ie., 
the party or the club). 
And Katherine Heigl 
never met the love of her 
life on Tinder. 

But maybe you're not 
Katherine Heigl. Maybe 
youre Meg Ryan or Tom 
Hanks in You’ve Got Mail, 
but, like, in the 21st cen- 
tury. So go out into the 
world with your Tinder 
app handy and _ keep 
swiping, kids. 


Oh, you didn’t think 


did you? Delusional fans 
love to claim that people 
hate Nickelback for the 
sake of being trendy to 
which I reply, “No, Nick- 
elback honestly sucks.” 
Putting aside the fact the 
lead singer Chad Kroeger 


| has hair like uncooked 


dispenser? Decently wit- 


ramen noodles and sings 
like he desperately needs 
a cough drop, the. lyr- 
ics are so ludicrous that 
I would be kicked out of 
an Intro to Poetry and Fic- 
tion 1 workshop for even 
presenting them as “po- 
etry.” 


oe look at “Rock 


ty. A bathroom in which 


Sounds nice and ties in 
rather nicely to the begin- 
ning in which he refers to 
his life as “the bottom of 
the ninth.” 

It is not the lyrics 
or even the tune that 
I consider awful: it’s 
Kroeger’s random mus- 
ings and pathetic fanta- 
sies. Most notable: “Sign 
a couple autographs so I 
can eat my meals for free 
/ V'll have the quesadilla 
(ha, ha)”, which he says 
in a creepily seductive 
baritone. Really, Chad? 
You're dreaming about 
having enough money 


A bird can fly but a fly cannot 


bird. 


4 HOURS 


1 REPLY 


By listening to my stomach this 
morning, | think | know how 
Jurassic World made the raptor 


noises 


3 HOURS 


0 REPLIES 


7» SHARE 


A> SHARE 


to gorge on what’s es- 
sentially a basic staple in 
college cuisine? Are that 
few people buying your 
albums? 

I would love to hang 
out with the band mem- 
bers while they were 
writing this song, if only 
to understand the brain- 
storming process. I picture 
Chad sitting there on his 
tour bus surrounded by 
band mates, flip phone by 
his side, saying, “I’ll have 
the quesadilla (ha, ha).” 
The tour bus bursts into 
applause and commends 
him for his depth. One of 
them dabs at his eyes with 
a Carl's Jr. napkin. 

Even worse than the 
previous, “Photograph” 
begins with, “Look at 
this photograph.  Ev- 
ery time I do, it makes 
me laugh.” Look at this 
song. Every time I do it 
makes me want to laugh 
until my eyeliner pours 
down my face and I-look 
like a KISS member or 
hide beneath my covers 
with Chinese food while 
drinking wine from the 
bottle and crying. 

The song has some 
real gems in it. My per- 
sonal favorite is either 
“How did our eyes get 
so red? / And what the 
hell is on Joey’s head?” 
or “Kim's the first girl I 
kissed / I was so nervous 
that I nearly missed.” 
The first lyric opens our 
minds to all kinds of hor- 
rible possibilities. What 
is on Joey’s head? A man 
bun? A KKK hood? A fe- 
dora (gasp!)? As for the 

hy would 


real, Nickelback. Too real. 

Number two: “Fire- 
work” by Katy Perry 

It’s no secret that I am 
not exactly a die-hard 
Katy Perry fan. In fact, 
last year when I learned 
that she would be per- 
forming at the Super 
Bowl (especially when 
the previous year had 
featured Bruno Mars 
and my favorite band 
of all time, The Red Hot 
Chili Peppers) I consid- 
ered making a petition 
on Change.org urging 
those in charge to find a 
artist for the sake of 


new 
the children. 
Alas, “Firework” is 


offensive due to its stu- 
pidity. A previous song 
of Perry’s, “E.T.,”” was 
far from brilliant — the 
song simply entertained 
the idea that there were 
super sexy aliens some- 
where in space — but at 
least there was some el- 
ement of creativity and 
there are a few songs 
that a verse from Kanye 
West can almost save. 
“Firework” is problem- 
atic because it is an overly 
simplistic, idiotic song at- 
tempting to masquerade 
as “deep” and “profound.” 
(And I will not even touch 
the fact that “colors burst” 
and “what you’re worth” 
do not, in any universe, 
come close to rhyming 
with “firework”). The 
concept of being your- 
self and loving who you 
are isn’t exactly original, 
and while groups like 
TLC prove that they can 


be done well, they don’t 
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Perry begins the song 
with the query, “Do you 
ever feel like a plastic bag, 
drifting through the wind, 
wanting to start again?” 
The song is a grammati- 
cal disaster (plastic bags 
have wants? I had no idea 
that they were capable of 
such complex emotional 
struggles) but more im- 
portantly, the entire thing 
is so vague that I can’t get 
anything valuable out 
of it. If she had, perhaps, 
written of hef own expe- 
riences or insecurities in 
a more ballad-style song, 
we might remember it. 
Instead, the entire thing is 
laden with platitudes like - 
“If you only knew what 
the future holds / After 
a hurricane comes a rain- 
bow” (puke). 

The song is indubitably 
well-meaning, but there is 
something all these artists 
who try to write empow- 
ering songs are missing 
(think One Direction with 
“What Makes You Beauti- 
ful” and Bruno Mars with 
“Just the Way You are”). 
Generic songs about how 
we should love ourselves 
are not going to make us 
do it, and in the case of 
“Firework”, make us out 
to be pathetic sad saps in- 
stead of the fascinating, 
sensitive individuals we 
are. Get rid of the flowery 
language and just be real 
with us. Then we'll truly. 
relate. 


Number Three: 
“MMMbop” by Hanson 

The chorus to this song 
is “Mmmbop, ba duba 

p, ba du bop, b. bop, 


STILL BURNING CC BY-NC 2.0 
Chad Kroeger, the lead singer of Nickelback, has hair resembling uncooked ramen noodles. 


Three weeks into Hopkins and 
the "Today's Announcements" 


email at 1 am has already 
become a daily reminder it's time 


to start my homework 


10 HOURS 


0 REPLIES 


158 


> SHARE © 


Reading my calc 3 textbook in a 
Chinese accent to simulate the 
classroom experience. 


2 HOURS. 


+t 
x 


od 
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10 years later, we're living our own Zoey 10! 


Hayley Bronner 
Throwback Thursday 


n 2005, every kid’s 
dream was to go 
to Pacific Coast 
Academy (PCA) 
in Southern Cali- 
fornia and live the life 
of Zoey Brooks. Sure it 
was boarding school, but 
were the students ever 
actually in class? Zoey 
looked like she was hav- 
ing the time of her life 
when she was hanging 
out with her friends and 
soaking up the sun. 

Zoey 101 was a teen 
drama/comedy that ran 
from 2005 to 2008 on 
Nickelodeon. It followed 
the life of Zoey, a teenager 
who just enrolled in a for- 
merly all-male boarding 
school. The percentage of 
girls is still very low and 
the boys who have been 
enrolled at PCA for years 
are experiencing culture 
shock. Zoey along with 
her younger brother and 
new friends go on ad- 
ventures and occasion- 
ally get into trouble while 
looking like they’re hav- 
ing the time of their lives. 

In the past week, ev- 
erybody has been talking 
about Zoey 101 because 
Sept. 18 was the 10th an- 
niversary of an episode 
from the show’s second 
season called “Time 
Capsule.” As many of us 
remember, Zoey prom- 
ised that in 10 years she 
would tell Chase what 
she had said about him 
in the video that she bur- 
ied in a time capsule, so 
the creators of the Nick- 
elodeon show released 


a video featuring Chase 
Matthews (Sean Fly- 
nn) and Michael Barret 
(Christopher Massey). 
In the clip, Chase finally 
finds out that Zoey said 
she may love him, but we 
all guessed that when we 
were eight. 

In a lot of ways, we are 
living life like Zoey here 
at Hopkins. Although 
we may have a bit more 
class time and a heavier 
workload than anybody 
at PCA, we can still con- 
sider ourselves to be liv- 
ing an awesome life in 
Baltimore. First of all, 
who doesn’t remember 
Sushi Rox? That restau- 
rant always looked like it 
had the best food, ambi- 
ence and company. Luck- 
ily we have our very 
own at Hopkins! If you 
haven’t been to Bamboo 
Café in the Mattin Cen- 
ter, you are definitely 
missing out. Sure it may 
not be as cutting edge as 
Sushi Rox, but the food 
is delectable and the 
aesthetics are alluring. 
You can hang out on a 
comfy couch at Bamboo 
just like Zoey, Chase, Lo- 
gan and the rest of their 
friends did back when 
this first-rate show was 
still on the air. 

While we're still in 
September and nowhere 
near prepared for the 
upcoming chilly weath- 
er, the past month or so 
has been like an endless 
summer in Baltimore. 
Classes started but the 
sun still shines down on 
the quad every day. It’s 
as if we’re in Southern 
California, just like at 
PCA. Lying on the Beach 
and letting your worries 
melt away is the perfect 
afternoon _ pick-me-up. 
While the students of 
PCA seemed to do this 
much more than any oth- 
er student, we still have 
our last taste of beautiful 
weather. 


The characters of Zoey 
101 pretty much spanned 
all of the quintessential 
people that you will meet 
during your school years. 
Zoey is the laid-back girl 
ready for any challenge or 
adventure who will pro- 
tect her friends more than 
anything. She sounds a 
lot like one of our first 
friends that we met on 
move in day. Chase is 
the sweet boy down the 
hall who always wears 
his heart on his sleeve. 
Logan is the rich obnox- 
ious jerk who we always 
seem to run into when 
we are not in the mood to 
deal with whatever hap- 
pens to come out of his 
mouth, a.k.a. the people 
we always try to avoid. 
Nicole is the loud and 
quirky girl who we can 
always go to for a laugh 
when feeling homesick or 
stressed. Quinn is the in- 
sanely smart friend who 
is always in her room or 
the library but still knows 
how to have a good time. 

You will meet tons of 
people during your four 
years at Hopkins. You 
may not remember all 
of them (awkward when 
you can’t seem to remem- 


ber their name when 
they're standing right in 
front of you!) but there 
will be a special select 
few that will be in your 
hearts forever, just like 
the fact that we will nev- 
er forget the extraordi- 
nary characters from the 
show that encompassed 
our childhood. 

Every kid shed a tear 
when it was announced 
in 2008 that Zoey 101 
would go off the air, but 
who knew that college at 
Hopkins could relate so 
much to being at PCA, 
our real dream school? 
I suggest that everyone 
take a quick break from 
studying and watch an 
episode or two. It will 
flood your mind with 
memories of sitting in 
your living room with 
your siblings and watch- 
ing episode after episode 
on Nickelodeon. Sure, 
the acting is a bit second 
rate, but eight-year-old 
you never knew it! Today 
when you walk across 
our charming Home- 


wood campus, think of 
yourself as Zoey or one 
of her friends and see 
how fast a smile spreads 
across your face. 


WIKIMEDIA/ CC-BY-SA-3.0 


Beloved comedy Zoey 07 aired from 2005-2008 on Nickelodeon. 


in the rain. 


obligations. 


rainwater smell. 


ever there. 


2. Cry. 


10 things to do 
when i's 


1. Sing “Singin’ in the Rain” 


2. Curl up with Netflix and a 
hot chocolate/tea/coffee/warm 
beverage of choice. 


3. Order an umbrella hat online. 


4. Leave your rainboots at home 
and spend all day in wet socks. 


5. “Accidentally” 
backpack get wet so you can’t 
turn in your essay. 


6. Use the terrible weather as 
an excuse to ignore all your 


7. Catch rainwater in a bucket, — 
put it in an empty Febreeze 
spritzer and use it as an 

air freshener. Embrace the 


8. Forget that the sun was 


ations, lists, thoughts, feelings, missed connections, haikus, confessions, furtive glances and of course, sex. 


raining 


let your 


New York Fashion Week styles apply to an affordable wardrobe 


Katie Rubery 
An American in Paris 


t's been two weeks 
since my last article 
and to be honest I 
couldn't decide on 
a direction for this 
piece. The past two weeks 
have been big, possibly 
momentous, for the fash- 
ion world. Between New 
York Fashion Week and 
the Emmys, fashion blogs, 
newspapers and Buzzfeed 
have been rife with opin- 
ions and statement pieces. 
This realization eventual- 
ly brought me to my topic 
today: personal style. 
Now, you can say I 


“These dresses by Alice + Olivia ar 


am only using “personal 
style” as a segue that 
branches between all 
things fashion I want to 
address. While partially 
true, this really has be- 
come something I’ve pon- 
dered over the last 14 days. 
Since my first piece I have 
settled into my apartment 
in Paris, started class (al- 
beit.three days of it) and 
tried to immerse myself 
in French culture. Trips 
to the monuments were 
traded for visits to the cin- 
ema and people-watching 
in cafés. The latter is es- 
sential to being truly 
French. For centuries, the 
French have been flaneurs. 
Whether in aristocracy 
or world fairs, they have 
enjoyed the art of watch- 
ing others and adopting 
themselves accordingly. 
I, myself, noticed this last 
week while sitting at Le 
Lithographe Bistrot on 
Boulevard Raspail. 

As I sat in the canopied 


COURTESY OF KATIE RUBERY 
e sold at the Gallerie Lafayette. 


* 


outdoor patio, I was sur- 
rounded by French men 
and women consumed 
in conversation or din- 
ing solo. Regardless of 
the number of their par- 
ty, these people were so 
aware of themselves and 
what they wore, what they 
smoked, how they looked 
and even how their pock- 
etbooks faced the crowd. 
The French, while effort- 
lessly cool in appearance, 
actually put in a large 
amount of energy into 
their persona. This is how 
they develop their own 
personal style as well. By 
placing themselves  di- 
rectly in view of the world 
they assert their chic, indi- 
vidual style. 

This immediately got 
me thinking. I have gone 
through every possible 
style known to man. If 
anyone knew me during 
sophomore year they wit- 
nessed my black leather 
choker and _ death-to- 
mankind phase. I could 
apologize, mais c'est la 
vie. But now, as I watch 
these people stick with 
what they use to de- 
fine them, I begin to feel 
myself becoming more 
confident in who I am. 
My monochrome chic, 
or whatever you want to 
call it, is only one facet 
of my art-obsessed, fash- 
ion reader, non-smoker 


| persona that I put on dis- 


play at the Lithographe. 
For centuries, the French 
have convinced the world 
that Paris is indeed the 
fashion capital. The real- 
ity, however, is that Paris 


\ 


remains revolutionary in 
fashion because Parisians 
are unwavering in their 
confidence about their 
style, lack of style and ev- 
erything in between. 

Now, you may be 
wondering how this ties 
into your life in Balti- 
more, but it does. New 
York Fashion Week was 
held Sept. 14-18 and, 
in my opinion, it was 
absolutely fabulous, 
artistic and Paris-wor- 
thy. Fashion magazine 
covers in France were 
adorned with praise for 
the designers who fi- 
nally asserted their art 
as something that is un- 
doubtedly them. 

For me Fashion Week 
usually consists of sc ne 
genius and some moments 
of self-conscious lacklus- 
ter. Fall 2015, however, 
overwhelmed me with ar- 
tistic clothes, astronomical 
sets and Queen Gigi Had- 
id, of course. 

If I had the time I 
would go through each 
show praising the intri- 
cate adornment and plan- 
ning that walked down 
the runway. Since I can't, 
I will pick out a few solid 
trends that might shape 
the upcoming season. 

The catwalk was abso- 
lutely obsessed with any 
kind of embellishment, 
whether it was lace or se- 
quins. In terms of lace, de- 
signers Oscar de la Renta, 
Jason Wu and Dennis Bas- 
so used refined lines and 
delicate cuts to manipulate 
lace into a sexy yet clas- 


sic aspect of their pieces. 


& 


Following in hot pursuit 
are sequins. If you're at 
all glamour-obsessed like 
me, this season is our time 
to shine. Rodarte, Zac Po- 
sen and Delpozo featured 
some undeniably attrac- 
tive metallic in their col- 
lections. One of my favor- 
ites is Jenny Packham’s 
line, filled with intricate 
detailing and creativity. 
She combines femininity 
with bright colors and 
decadent patterns to cre- 
ate clothes you could ac- 
tually wear on the streets. 
The bell-sleeved, ‘60s-style 
skirted frocks are a must 
have for anyone desiring a 
modern approach to clas- 


sic vintage. 
Alice & Olivia uses the 
aforementioned — embel- 


lishments to add to the 
Wild West style sweep- 
ing the runway this fall. 
Fringed vests, _ printed 
bell-bottoms and embroi- 
dered flowers create a hy- 
brid of Western cowboy 
and ‘70s vixen. 

If you're a fan of mini- 
mal monochrome like my- 
self, have no fear because 
our style is nowhere close 
to leaving the runway. 
Between Calvin Klein’s 
simply sexy satin pieces 
and Vera Wang’s self-pro- 
claimed Kylie Jenner-in- 
spired collection, the trend 
remains as prominent as 
ever. Finally, in contrast to 
the last trend, bright colors 
are back with a vengeance, 
especially shades of cit- 
ron. In particular, Milly, 


Marissa Webb and Ralph 


Lauren are trying to bring 


_ some _ resort-appropriate 


colors into their lines. Even 
Monique Lhuillier, queen 
of the pastel, has featured 
some prominent citron 
pops in her “almost paint- 
ed” artistic set. This trend 
is definitely catching on 
fast, even in black-adorned 
Paris. 

With all the talk of 
fashion week, price 
range can be some- 
thing that remains a 
tad depressing. This 
is where true person- 
al style works its way 
back into the conversa- 
tion. While I may occa- 
sionally splurge more 
than I should, the real- 
ity remains that I am a 
19-year-old college kid 
trying to feed herself, 
buy the never ending 
book list for class and 
find a way to stay fab- 
ulous and _ up-to-date. 
This is where my great- 
est secret comes to play: 
Buy wherever and do it 
for you. I can wear my 
Chanel ballet flats with 
my $10 Forever 21 trench 
coat, because that is the 
beauty of fashion. Re- 
sort Week may guide 
our trends but our per- 
sonal style is who we 
are, not where we shop. 

I personally plan on 
grabbing my $2 embel- 
lished clutch and vintage 
coat and sitting out at the 
Lithographe — tomorrow. 
Even though my outfit 
may be $20, I’m still a 
Marchesa-inspired, Kar- 
dashian-obsessed Katie 
at heart, and that individ- 
uality is something truly 
Parisian. 
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Editorials 


Monument Quilt shows how to 
support sexual assault victims 


The Monument Quilt is a sprawl- 
ing collection of stories, words of sup- 
port and calls for change surrounding 
the issue of sexual assault. The quilt 
was originally conceived by Force: 
Upsetting Rape Culture. It has been 
traveling across the country, grow- 
ing square by square, and on Sept. 23, 
the quilt was displayed on the Beach. 
It was brought to Hopkins with the 
help of the Center for Health Educa- 
tion and Wellness (CHEW) and the 
Sexual Assault Resource Unit (SARU), 
with support from the Dean of Stu- 
dent Life. Additional groups specific 
to Hopkins and the greater Baltimore 
community hosted activities to show 
their support. 

The Editorial Board commends the 
concept behind the Monument Quilt 
as well as the many students and com- 
munity members who came together 
on the 23rd. Sexual assault is truly an 
epidemic, especially on college cam- 
puses. One in five women are sexu- 
ally assaulted while in college. That 
number is staggering. That number is 
unacceptable. That number is too often 
ignored. 

Projects like the Monument Quilt 
place an identity behind the many vic- 
tims of sexual assault who have been 
rendered voiceless. They make clear 
that these are not just statistics; these 


are people — people we go to class 
4 = with every day, people we! lave never mt 


spoken to, people we know intimately, 
people who have never been given the 
proper platform to come forward with 
their stories. 

It’s far from easy to recover from 
sexual assault, especially on college 
campuses. Rape culture is shoved 
down our throats day after day. We are 
told that a woman’s clothing choice can 
indicate a right to assault her because 
she’s “asking for it.” We are told that it 
is okay for one person to get another 
drunk in order to increase the chances 
of him or her getting laid. 

Ultimately, we are told that rape vic- 
tims are sluts and liars. Rape culture 
silences survivors of sexual assault by 
perpetuating a standard of hate, slut 
shaming and victim-blaming. These 
aren't just PC culture buzzwords or 
theoretical situations exploited by so- 
cial justice warriors; this is a reality for 
many students at Hopkins. 

The Monument Quilt has made this 
reality impossible to ignore. Its hun- 
dreds of vibrantly colored squares 
were displayed on the Beach, arguably 
the most iconic landmark of the Home- 
wood campus. The quilt was truly a 
spectacle, one of support and care for 
victims of sexual assault. 

The Editorial Board is enthusiasti- 
cally in support of projects like the 
Monument Quilt and hopes the Uni- 
versity will host similar events with 
greater frequency. _ 


Riding into the future: 
Lacrosse team thinks forward 


Since the beginning of the year, 
campus has been abuzz with the 
notorious lacrosse team scooters. It 
didn’t take long for all the players zip- 
ping and ripping through the quads 
to become a bona fide phenomenon. 
Rumors spread like wildfire and stu- 

: dents speculated wildly. This week 

: The News-Letter uncovered the simple 

: truth: Each player bought and assem- 
bled his own Razor Ecosmart Metro 
scooter, and the Editorial Board is su- 
premely pleased about it. Here’s why: 

First, the Editorial Board loves 

orts. Lacrosse is a beautiful game 
that requires a tremendous amount of 
team chemistry, and we believe that 
these scooters engender unity off the 
field. The simple act of each player 
acquiring a scooter is an act of unity 
within itself; now every time a player 
rides his scooter, he is bonding with 
the rest of his team. For every indi- 
vidual member to acquire a scooter in 
the first place is indicative of a strong 
team unification! Imagine how great it 
must feel to ride that Razor Ecosmart 
Metro scooter from class to class, high 
fiving your oncoming teammates. 
Imagine how players riding to practice 
in a tightly-packed scooter-squadron 
might be more mentally-prepared to 
play as a team than a group of players 
slowly meandering their way to the 
Recreation Center on foot. 

Second, the Editorial Board agreed 
that the men’s lacrosse team may have 
discovered something truly amaz- 


ee 


ing, but why should they be the only 
student group on campus to reap the 
benefits of matching urban mobil- 
ity vehicles? We could all benefit from 
the profound team-building effects of 
whipping through campus on a side- 
walk-legal scooter. The News-Letter 
staff understands this, which is why 
we have been debating whether or 
not we want to all get Segway Glid- 
ers or Segway Commuters. Regardless 
of what the rest of the paper decides, 
the Editorial Board believes that either 
choice will improve the cohesion of 
our team. The Editorial Board would 
like to mention that no student group 
should judge any other based on the 
chosen model of its scooter. We're all 
scooter schoolmates here. 
Furthermore, when the weather 
begins to change, and it becomes un- 
comfortably cold, the Editorial Board 
believes that it would be preferable 
to bundle up and cruise to class on a 
scooter rather than slowly freeze while 
walking. The members of the Editorial 
Board have all endured the bitter Balti- 
more cold for far too long, and for this 
reason, regardless of student group 
affiliation, we advocate that all stu- 
dents buy themselves an urban mobil- 
ity scooter. No one deserves to freeze 
during a long, slow walk to class. Just 
remember that these scooters are po- 
tentially dangerous. For all you early 


adopters out there, please remember 


to scoot safe and keep your fellow stu- 
dents in mind! 
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OPINIONS 


(rap television has a value of ils own: 


BY EMELINE ARMITAGE 


As college students we 
have a moral obligation to 
our education to constantly 
expand our intellectual ho- 
rizons and enrich our minds 
with the academic splendor 
that envelops us. Pre-med 
students, dive into Kafka and 
Austen and Tolstoy in your 
few fleeting moments of rest; 
fellow humanities majors, ex- 
plore the wonders of physics 
and engage in the fascinating 
biology of the mitochondria, 
the elusive “powerhouse of 
the cell.” Come with me as we 
traverse the paths of knowl- 
edge, walking on our educa- 
tional journey past the bub- 
bling brooks of biochemistry 
and through the formidable 
forests of fine arts. 

Every second of our time 
here is precious and we 
mustn't stray from the righ- 
teous path of collegiate im- 
mersion. 

Lol jk I’m too tired for all 
that. 

Look, I’m tired. You’re tired. 
The whole world is tired. I 
don’t care about mitochondria 
(the only thing I remember 
from high school biology) and 
you don’t care about Spanish 
literature. The planet turns on. 
Yes, we should stimulate our 
intellectual curiosity with dif- 
ferent things and expand our 
horizons and this and that and 


the other thing, but also we 
all need to give our brains a 
break. 

Some people watch foot- 
ball; some smoke cigarettes; 
some probably knit wool 
beanies for premature baby 
sloths. I watch reality televi- 
sion. After a long day of ana- 
lyzing and discussing and 
writing and participating and 
note-taking and reading, all 
I want to do is melt into my 
couch, stuff some Fritos into 
my mouth and watch The Real 
Housewives of New Jersey shout 
“prostitution whore” into one 
another's faces and flip a din- 
ner table (look up the video, 
you won't regret it). 

I’m currently re-watching 
the sixth season of America’s 
Next Top Model. Before that it 
was Rock of Love seasons 1-3. 
All of my problems disappear 
when I see wannabe models 
desperately try to ‘smize’ (that 
is, smile with their eyes) or Bret 
Michaels go on a date with a 
woman name Rodeo. The oft- 
derided cesspool of television is 
my solace. 

Blame my father for my love 
of reality television. I remember 
watching TV with him as he ate 
his dinner and flipped between 
Deadliest Catch and the decid- 
edly less masculine Real House- 
wives franchises. Or blame my 
mother. I remember being sick 
in fourth grade and lying on 
the bed watching The Million- 


aire Matchmaker while she in- 
structed me not to tell anyone 


her to watch it with her. 


Or I could blame myself. 


Whenever I was at my grand- | 


mother’s house and the house 
got too loud and my relatives 


too overbearing, I would sneak | 


off to my aunt’s bedroom and | 


watch re-runs of Flavor of Love, 
Rock of Love and Daisy of Love. 
In high school my friends and 

I all watched Love and Hip Hop 
Atlanta and I loved nothing 
more than to discuss Joseline 
“the Puerto Rican Princess” 
Hernandez’s relationship with 
Stevie J. My younger sisters 
and I bond over scandalous 
episodes of Catfish. I am not 
ashamed, no. I am unabash- 
edly upfront that I may have 
never seen Game of Thrones or 
The Walking Dead, but I sure as 
hell have seen every single epi- 
sode of Top Chef. 

I would love to say that I 
spend every evening reading 
Dostoyevsky’s works, but as 
much as I love Crime and Pun- 
ishment, I don’t and neither do 
you. We all deserve a break. We 
all have our reality television. 
Yours might be more or less 
embarrassing than mine, but it 
exists. 

Own it. Love it. Claim it. 


Emeline Armitage is a sopho- 
more International Studies major 
from Cleveland. 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


Grades shouldnt define 


By SARAH STOCKMAN 


On the first day of classes, 
teachers pass out syllabi out- 
lining the expectations, grad- 
ing and attendance policies of 
their class. These usually also 
include a list of the semester’s 
assignments and due dates. As 
soon as I get my due dates I in- 
put them on my iPad, leaving 
my entire semester outlined in 
one app. 

To some this predictability 
might seem like a good thing. 
After all, having one’s entire 
scheduled planned out makes 
procrastinating that much 
harder. However, I don’t share 
this opinion. Instead, knowing 
exactly what the semester has 
in store for me makes me sad 
because it leaves no room for 
spontaneity. If I have an assign- 
ment to read a chapter and then 
write a summary each week, 
and it’s not very interesting the 
first time around, I groan in- 
wardly, knowing that I'll have 
to do 14 more. 

Hopkins, in my opinion, is 
more structured than it should 
be. In the Writing Seminars 
major I have to take two phi- 
losophy classes and two histo- 
ry classes. The Krieger School 
of Arts and Sciences requires 
two sciences and two social 


Donald Trump is unintentionally good for democracy 


By WILL MARCUS 


Let me start by saying that 
Trump will never win the 
presidency. A candidate cannot 
alienate women, blacks, His- 
panics and Asians and expect to 
win the whole enchilada. There 
just aren’t enough deep red 
Republicans out there. Never- 
theless, Trump’s impact on the. 
American political system has 
been nothing short of profound 
and, in many respects, positive. 

Allow me to preface this 
opinion with the fact that 
Trump is a first degree clown. 
Every time he gets on stage I 
half expect him to reveal that 


cause it is causing abject chaos 
in our political Sy stem. 

In other words I celebrate 
Trump’s behavior because it 
is so ludicrously insolent. He 
actively desecrates the long- 
standing conventions of Ameri- 
can politics without seeming to 
give even a single, paltry sh*t — 
and it is amazing. He may not 
have meant it to, but Trump’s 
campaign has called much- 
needed attention to chronic 
problems within the American 
political system. Donald Trump 
is a force for change, but thank- 
fully in none of the ways he has 
outlined in his “policy” objec- 
tives, 


he has ‘ti- Trump’s 
ger blood.’ uncon- 
nene HL Though [his behavior] — Feguont! 
ee in may be boorish, it’s au- aa ie 
the win 2 ally rich,” 
like the thentic—and hopefully as he stat- 
Bs as other candidates will ae we 
uous,  geta little more real ee 

isel . ment, has 
vei because of it. Meh i 
cured make a se- 
embodi- rious logi- 


ment of stupidity it is — and 
you know Trump is supremely’ 
proud of it. As unbelievably 
inane as it is, Trump’s irrev- 
erent mop reinforces every- 
thing ill-advised that he says. 
It communicates one message 
and one message only: “I’m 
rich, b*tch.” Oh yes, unlike any 
other candidate I can remem- 
ber or even any candidate that 
Google can summon, Donald 
Trump has no interest in play- 
ing to “the common man,” or 
anyone else for that matter. You 
won't ever see a photograph of 
him holding a baby in a rural 
Midwest diner. He denied the 
Des Moines Register press cre- 
dentials for publishing a criti- 
cal Opinions piece (sorry Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter News & 
Features team, looks like we're 
not ever going to get press 
passes for a Trump rally). He 
even announced his presiden- 
cy in a Trump Tower. He does 
whatever he pleases, confident 
that his multi-billion dollar 


safety net of nal wealth | 
om ie him e time he 
i Ym not en- 

ae te y-care be- 
havior putt ae celebrate it be- 
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cal leap against the traditional 
Political Action Committee 


(PAC). On Aug. 2, Trump tweet- 


ed, “I wish good luck to all of 
the Republican candidates that 
travelled to California to beg 
for money (etc.) from the Koch 
Brothers. Puppets?” This was 
neither the first nor last time 
Trump has attacked his rivals 
for relying on strings-attached 
donations from anonymous, 
tiber rich donors to fund their 
campaigns ever since the Citi- 
zens United vs. Federal Elec- 
tion Commission Supreme 
Court case that authorized 
PACs to function the way they 
do now. Super PACs have had 
free reign to spend billions on 
behalf of individual campaigns 
or policy objectives. This trend 
is highly disturbing for a num- 
ber of reasons: they give candi- 
dates a financial incentive to act 
on behalf of the special inter- 
ests of the funders and second, 
they have been funding exces- 
sive amounts of attack ads. No 
matter which way you look at 
‘it, super PACs are unhealthy 
for democracy, and Trump is 


doing our political system a 


ii by giving them the i n 


ative atten- 
tion they de- 
serve (even if 
he if his dam- 
aged ego is 
only striking 
back against 
the mountain 
of attack ads 
they have 
thrust upon 
him). 

The next 
way Trump’s 
wild behav- 
ior informs 
positive 
change is the 
way he speak 
and acts in 
general. In a 
world where 
high-priced 
campaign 
strategists, 
consultants 
and writers” 
dictate a can- 
didate’s every 
word. He is 
the contrast 
that makes 
almost all 
of his rivals, 
Hillary especially, seem disin- 
genuous. The fact that he doesn’t 
hide his wealth nor make any ef- 
fort to personally connect with 
middle-class Americans makes 
his competition look fake. Joni 
Ernst’s “Roast and Ride” is just 
one example of a heavy-handed 
appeal to the working man that 
Trump made sure not to attend. 
Scott Walker, Marco Rubio, Rick 
Perry and others all showed up 
to surround themselves with 
the historically _ blue-collar 
hobbies of motorcycling and 
barbecuing. Fundraisers like 
this have historically been par 
for the course for presidential 
hopefuls and will likely con- 
tinue to be. Trump’s approach 
just offers food for thought that 
a candidate maybe doesn’t need 
to pretend they love motorcy- 
cles and ribs in order to win the 


trust of the demographic they 


wish to court. 
In conclusion, 
ald Trump’s campaign has 


Don- 


fully other candidates 
a little more real because of it. 


shocked the world. — ae 
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drinking games are popular 
around campus now too. No- 
body I know actually agrees 
with any part of his policy, 
but he is a spectacle that in- 
spires political discourse. 
Maybe it’s because watching 
the Trump campaign feels 
like watching some surreal, 
marginally-frightening _re- 
ality TV show, or maybe its 
because he is inflammatory 
enough to rouse our liberal 
minds to action, but specula- 
tion is pointless because the 
reason doesn’t matter. Donald 
Trump will never get elected, 
and our generation is more 
aware of the flaws of our po- 
litical system than ever — and 
most importantly, many of us 
are charged to do something 
about it. In the meantime, tol- 


erate his behavior witha grain | 


of salt; though it may be boor- 
ish, it’s authentic and hope- 


kh apps epics ie 


Sin 


| cause we want to or 
will get movie that’s not a 
on "a syllabus. After all, we're 


the learning experience 


in school that her mother allows | 


sciences. Essays are always 
12-point Times New Roman 
font, double-spaced with one- 
inch borders. Exams are al- 
ways going to be this many 
multiple choice and that many 
short response, with this per- 
centage of the questions about 
the first three chapters in the 
book and that percentage 
about the next three. We can 
only miss a certain number 
of days of class and we have 
to speak a certain number of 
times in order to get the grade 
we want. Late work will be 
deducted one-third of a grade 
per day it’s late. 

The list goes on an on, plac- 
ing innumerable restrictions on 
what we can and cannot do. But 
where exactly is the excitement 
in this structure? 

Instead of being able to read 
for fun, I now have to set out 
a specific time for me to read 
because of all the other work I 
have to do. I hate setting a limit 
on time spent reading since 
reading a book is supposed to 
be enjoyable. When I plan my 
time off it becomes a burden as’ 
I count the minutes until I have 
to do my next homework as- 
signment. 

This lack of time due to an 
overwhelming amount of pre-’ 
requisites makes me wonder 
when did college stop being so 
much about exploration and 
more about busywork and high 
grades? 

I don’t have an answer to 
this question. Maybe it’s be- 
cause colleges are so hard to 
get into that once we’re there 
we feel as though we have to 
do our best. Or maybe it’s be- 


| cause there are less jobs for 
| those of us with bachelor’s de- 


grees because so many people 
now have their master’s and 
PhD’s. All I know is that this 
system leaves little room to do 
anything besides check off re- 
quirements in order to gradu- 
ate on time. 

It seems ridiculous to me 
there’s so much busywork that 
we don’t have time to enjoy our- 
selves. How many classes have 
you taken for fun? How many 
classes have you taken that 
weren't a requirement for your 
major, minor or school? How 
many times have you decided 
that grades don’t matter in a 
class and just accepted what 
you got? 

Your answers to these ques- 
tions are probably resound- 
ingly negative. Our goal as 
students is to get to the next 
level. of education, which 
means that professors’ tailor 
their classes so that students 
know exactly what is expected 
of them. If professors don’t, 
students freak out. We pester 
them with questions about 
grading, when assignments 
are due, page lengths of as- 
signments. Today I found my- 
self asking a professor about 
the page length of an essay 
because I didn’t want to get a 
lower grade. 

This need of ours to be the 
best and get the grades we 
think are required to move on 
in life is crushing us. Genera- 
tions before us did very well 
for themselves going to uni-— 
versities that were less com- 


petitive and enjoying their 
passions. They let their in- 


tellectual curiosity drive the 
college experience, and likely 

lived better for it. Living is not 
about succeeding in the ni 3 
phase of life. College shou 
not be about succeeding in 
graduate school in order to. 
a well-paying job. We n 
slow down and take a class | 


reqrenent 


a 
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° AV Gear 

& much more... 


SKILLS: 


e Workshops 

* ton1 Coaching 
© DMC Help Wiki 
¢ Lynda Kiosk 

¢ Maker Events 


COMMUNITY CURATOR TALK 


THURSDAY 
OCT 1, 5-7PM . 


_ FREE FOOD& 
REFRESHMENTS 
JHU OFFICE OF MULTICULTURAL AFFAIRS 
3003 N. CHARLES. STREET. SUITE 100 


Learn how Gomez collaborates 
with underrepresented 
audiences and artists to create 
exhibitions about community, N 
social issues, cultural identity = 
and more in Baltimore. ce 
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The ‘Michelle Gomez Community Curator Talk’ is presented by the | 
Johns Hopkins University Digital Media Center and Office of 
Multicultural Affairs as part of the DMC Salon Series. 


studentaffairs.jhu.edu/dme 


The DMC Game Night 
Friday, October 30 
10pm - 1am, Mattin / Offit 


THE B SECTION 


Your Weekend 


Cj Arts & Entertainment * Cartoons, Etc. + Science & Technology + Sports 
SEPTEMBER 24, 2015 
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this weekend 


Thursday 


2015 High Zero Festival 


The Baltimore Theater Project, 8:30 p.m. | 


High Zero is a festival of improvised experimental 
music including percussion, electronics, visuals 
and a variely of other media. The festival opens 

Thursday, Sept. 24, but it continues through Sept. 
27. There will be one solo and several group per- 

formances every night. The Theater Project is near 

Mt. Royal Station. Tickets are $10 for students. 


Friday 


Llamadon Presents ‘Pizza Portal’ 
Metro Gallery, 9 p.m. 
Metro Gallery’s Facebook event describes ‘Pizza 
Portal’ as “an inter-dimensional journey through 


sauce and sound.” Basically there will be free pizza | 
(including vegan and vegetarian options) as well as 
live performances by DJs and artists. Tickets are $7 


in advance and $10 the day of the show. Show up 
, pat lo AED rouse 3 slice, pu el 


Pea Station stop. 


Saturday 


Bombadillo Festival 
Druid Hill Park, 11 a.m.—Ll p.m. 
The Bombadillo Festival boasts 12 hours of music 
on four stages as well as food trucks presented 
by The Gathering, vendors, art displays and full 
bars (for those who are over 21). Druid Hill Park is 
absolutely stunning (and enormous); this festival 
is the perfect way to escape the urban landscape 
without leaving behind the art, music and culture 
Baltimore has to offer. Tickets are available 
online for $39.50. 


i} 


Sunday 


Baltimore Student Film Showcase 
The Senator Theatre, 10 p.m. 

On Sunday night, works by current students 
from Baltimore and the surrounding area will 
be on view at the Senator Theatre in northern 

Baltimore. It is truly a student production since 
students from several universities have selected 
the works. Support your fellow students and 
see what they have created! Admission is free, 
and there will be beer, candy and other refresh- 

| ments for sale. 
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Events in Baltimore Baltimore Book Festival recommendations 


By MIA CAPOBIANCO 
Your Weekend Editor 


This weekend marks 
the 20th anniversary of 

| the Baltimore Book Fes- 
| tival, a well-attended 
and highly anticipated 
celebration of the arts. 
This year it will feature 
over 100 booksellers 
| and exhibitors as well 
| as nonstop readings on 
several stages, work- 
shops, panel discus- 
sions, storytellers, live 
| music and even cooking 
demonstrations from 
top chefs. As with most 
Baltimore events, food, 
beer and wine will be 


plentiful. 
| There are 12 pro- 
gramming partners 


this year including Red 


and 


versity Press. The 2015 
festival has raised over 
$100,000 from corporate 
sponsorships, which is 
almost double last year’s 
funding. 

In recent years the 
festival has moved 
from the Mount Vernon 
area to the Inner Har- 


By VERONICA 
REARDON 
Your Weekend Columnist 


Most of campus is fa- 
miliar with Hampdenfest: 
RAs encourage their resi- 
dents to attend with them, 
flyers litter Hampden es- 
tablishments for the weeks 
leading up to it, and the 
WJHU kids go on and on 
about how Future Islands, 
a relatively well-known 
Baltimore band, played 
last year. 

Less popular for Hop- 
kins students (despite its 
closer proximity to where 
most of us live) is the Abell 
Street Fair. I am sure it’s 
less popular in part be- 
cause it falls on the same 


weekend as Hampdenfest 
and we all have a lot of 
work to do (so much work 
to do aaah) so it might 
seem unreasonable to at- 
tend both in one weekend. 

Its lack of attendance 
on the part of the Hopkins 
community is also likely 
linked to its family-orient- 
ed nature. Instead of be- 
ing crowded with mostly 
adults and students, fami- 
lies (and many cats and 
dogs) make up the major- 
ity of attendees. 

The fair itself isn’t very 
large — a couple blocks 
— and is fairly specific 
to Abell, Guilford and 
je immediate surround- 


Vv. 
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bor in part to accom- 
modate large crowds 
(last year’s festival drew 
over 100,000 attendees). 
Needless to say it is a 
hectic event with a lot 
of moving parts, so I 
thought I would provide 
some guidance and give 
you my top picks for the 
festival this weekend. 


For the Writing Sems 
kid, Free Friday Feed- 
back! 


Published poets, fic- 
tion editors and other 
literary authorities will 
provide feedback on 
your work and give you 
suggestions on how to 
proceed with your work. 
Bring 2-3 short poems or 

4-5 pages of prose to the 


m n. on Fri say for | 


For the booze lover, 
Literary Happy Hour 


Grab a cold Raven 
Beer with the CityLit 
family, Poe Baltimore 
and Smile, Hon, You're 
in Baltimore. There will 
be live music and liter- 
ary conversation. This 
event will be held at the 


ing area, which is pre- 
cisely why more students 
should go! 

Many of the row 
houses near Hopkins, on 
Guilford Avenue, Calvert 
Street, 33rd Street and so 
on are inhabited by Hop- 
kins students. This makes 
us a part of the commu- 
nity whether or not we 
chose to acknowledge it. 

Taking part in that 
community is something 
that could definitely im- 
prove the relationship be- 
tween residents and Hop- 
kins students. It would 
also allow us to get to 
know our neighbors and 
experience living in Balti- 
more more fully. 

Atthe fair this year there 
seemed to be several Hop- 
kins students helping run a 
couple of booths, wearing 
Hopkins shirts and selling 


baked goods. But all-in- 


all the fair was somewhat 
lacking student involve- 
ment and attendance. 

The fair itself is run by 
the Abell Improvement As- 
sociation (AIA) and is used 
as a fundraiser for their 
efforts in the Abell com- 
munity. It is an event very 
much worth supporting! 

There were a lot of local 
craft booths, presumably 


' belonging to people who 


live within the neighbor- 
hood. A fair amount of 
the food seemed to come 


. 


itis stage from 12-2 _ S 
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CityLit stage on Friday 
at 5 p.m. 


For the over-achiever, 
Hitting the Big Time: 
The Journey to the New 
York Times List 


Join six New York 
Times Best Sellers in dis- 
cussion at the Maryland 
Romance Writers Stage 
from 5-6 p.m. on Friday. 
They will share their 
journeys to the top of 
the New York Times List, 
focusing on their mo- 
ments of struggle and 
success. 


For the community 
activist, Baltimore: The 
Path Forward 


Five vepanclists wey come 


about Baltimore’s future. 
They will consider Balti- 
more’s many diverse com- 
munities and examine the 
necessary components in 
unifying a city. Panelists 
are all acclaimed authors, 
including award-winning 
investigative journalist 
Stephen Janis and Lester 
Spence, an associate pro- 
fessor of political science 
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The Inner Harbor location provides an iconic Baltimore background and plenty of space for the festival's thousands of attendees. 


and Africana studies at 
Hopkins. 


For the Art Ho, 
Celebrating Baltimore 
Zinesters! 


Head to the Radical 
Book Pavilion on Sun- 
day at 1 p.m. to join Red 
Emma’s in discussion 
with members of the Bal- 
timore zine scene. For 
those who are unfamiliar 
with the concept, a zine is 
typically a self-published 
booklet consisting of orig- 
inal or appropriated pho- 
tographs, text, artwork 
and the like. Baltimore’s 
zine culture is strong 
and growing. The panel 
will include exciting new 
members of the scene as 
well as 3 long ee favorites. 


25-27, Sperafiig from, 7 
a.m. to 11 p.m. each day. 
Admission is free and so 
is transportation if you 
take the JHMI to Penn 
Station and transfer to 
the purple route on the 
Charm City Circulator. I 
recommend checking out 
www.baltimorebookfestival. 
com to view the full list of 
events and plan your visit. 


Ready and Abell: the other street fair 


OF VERONICA REARDON 


COURTESY 
The Abell Street Fair is held every September to support the AIA. 


from the neighborhood as 
well. There was of course 
beer and wine to be had, 
and there were two stages 
set up at each end of the 
street fair. 

Arguably the best part 
of the event was how 
many kids were Tunning 
around, many in crazy 
costumes, either trying to 


get you to buy things or 


just playing. 
The combination of 
the families, just the right 


amount of people — nei- 


ther crowded nor emp- 
ty — and the beautiful 


weather made for an idyl- to 
lic Sunday. Pa og 


aly 


Side note: on the Abell 
Improvement — Associa- 
tion’s website they make 
a direct dig at Hamp- 
denfest, which is pretty 
funny: “At a far more 
manageable scale than 
the oversized festivals in 
neighbori communi- 
ties, Abell’s Street Fair re- 
ips the authenticity and 
canes a ‘defines our 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Pair of photography 
exhibits to open at BMA 


By ANEEKA 
RATNAYAKE 
For The News-Letter 


On Sept. 30, the Bal- 
timore Museum of Art 
(BMA) will open two 
photography exhibitions 
as a part of its Campaign 
for Art. In the nearly 100 
years of its existence, the 
Campaign for Art has 
received over 3,500 new 
gifts of art and is celebrat- 
ing and recognizing these 
gifts throughout several 
exhibitions in the upcom- 
ing months. 

These smaller exhibits 
will culminate in a larger 
exhibition titled “New 
Arrivals: Gifts of Art for 
a New Century,” which 
opens this winter. 

One of the exhibitions, 
“New. Arrivals: Photo- 
graphs from the O’Neil 
Collection,” features. 18 
photographs, both in col- 
or and in black and white, 
donated by the aforemen- 
tioned family. This collec- 
tion focuses on landscape, 
and the manner in which 
humans have interacted 
with it, altering the earth’s 
ecology. Furthermore, the 
collection also features 
several portraits which 
explore diverse identities. 

The curator, Kristen 
Hileman, described the 


collection as having both 
a range of artists and a 
range of techniques, all 
exploring the notions of 
sustainability and _ self 
through different means. 

One technique featured 
in the exhibition is camera 
obscura, which was used 


by photographer Abelardo | 


Morell to create his works. 
This is an old-fashioned 
photography technique 
in which he uses a large 
room to capture full vistas 


and landscapes, exposing | 


the film to light over an ex- 
tended period of time. 

Furthermore, anoth- 
er artist, Brian Ulrich, 
brought together the two 
themes of this exhibition 
by capturing human por- 
traits in the built envi- 
ronment. 


Overall, Hileman de- | 


scribed this exhibition as 


one that causes those who 


attend to reflect on their 
own’ lives and the way in 


which they interact with | 


the world. 
“\The exhibition] sensi- 


tizes us to looking to the | 
| which is dotted with cof- 


future and being more 
sustainable in our 
tions,” she said. 

She described this as 
tying into the diverse art 


ac- | 


Hlampdenfest mixes tradition and weirdness 


By ISABELLA 
ALTHERR 
Ke wr The Ve ws ¢ tter 


For one day a year, 
along a single avenue, Bal- 
timore natives and Hop- 
kins students alike can 
find funnel cake, fresh 
oysters, eclectic bands, a 
puppet show and a man 
in a huge straw hat rid- 
ing a toilet mounted on 
wagon wheels. This one 
day of the year is known 
as Hampdenfest. This 
year, the festival was held 
on Saturday, Sept. 19 and 
proved to be truly a spec- 
tacular time. 

Hampden is the 
neighborhood just west 
of Homewood campus, 
and it is usually de- 
scribed succinctly as 
“hipster,” although such 
a description might be 
limited in scope. 

The neighborhood be- 
gan to be populated by 
artists in the early 1990s 
who were attracted by 
the area’s studio and of- 
fice space known as the 
Mill center. Hampden’s 
center of attention is, of 
course, The Avenue, or 
the area of W. 36th street 


fee shops, brunch spots, 


| clothing boutiques and 


that the BMA is trying to | 


collect and show with the 
new series of exhibitions. 


record stores. 


Walking along the 
avenue at. this year’s 
Hampdenfest, attendees 


witnessed puppet shows 


Held on W. 36th Street each year, Hampdenfest hosts a diverse selection of food and art vendors. 


surrounded by crowds of 
children, artisans touch- 
ing up their handmade 
wares, tattooed parents 
with their toddlers in sun- 
dresses, musicians of all 
ages and couples enjoying 
the beautiful weather. Ev- 
eryone who spoke to The 
News-Letter | mentioned 
the community spirit of 
the festival. 

“Hampdenfest means 
community. Here you see 
a lot of residents show- 
ing up to enjoy the day,” 
Tanya Taylor, a volunteer 
for the event, said. 

Marci Messick, also 
working at the informa- 
tion booth, said that it 
brings visitors into the 
Hampden community. 


‘Purity Ring pairs intricate lights with lush sounds 


Purity Ring performed for both n 


By JILLANN PAK 
For The News-Letter 


Canadian futurepop 
duo Purity Ring capti- 
vated the audience with 
dreamy synth vibes and 
an electrifying light show 
at Rams Head Live! on 
Monday. 

The pair, Megan James 
and Corin Roddick, re- 
leased their sophomore 
album another eternity in 
February, which served 
as a follow-up from their 
critically well-received 
debut album Shrines. Pu- 


rity Ring brought their. 


signature ethereal vibes 
and enrapturing melo- 
dies to a crowd of newly 
converted first-timers and 
devoted fans. | 
. James and Roddick 
took the stage around 
9:15 p.m., launching into 
“stranger than earth” off 
of their new album. The 
bass resonated through- 
out the venue and Me- 
gan’s lush vocals poured 
into the crowd. 
Roddick remained sta- 
tionary for most of the 
of angular light fixtures 
that pulsed with every 
beat while James danced 
and swayed on the front 


wy? 


night behind his cocoon” 


‘ 


COURTESY OF JILLIANN PAK 
ewcomers and devoted fans. 


portion of the stage while 
donning a __ futuristic 
bodysuit. : 

The most compelling 
element of the show, sec- 
ond only to James's vocals 
and presence, was the 
stage set-up and lighting. 
Artistically resembling 
another eternity’s album 
artwork, a moon hung 
above and behind Corin’s 
percussion cocoon and 
string lights framed both 
sides of the stage pulsing 
in synchronization with 
the beats. 


\ 


f 


The stage glowed in 
hazy mists of purple, 
blue, red and soft pinks 
and created an almost 
cosmic atmosphere. The 
moon itself served dual 
purpose as a drum with 
James occasionally step- 
ping up behind Roddick’s 
cocoon to strike it. Many 
of the concertgoers pulled 
out their phones to snap a 
picture of Megan/’s silhou- 
ette lit against the moon. 

The set amped up in 
the last third as the duo 
performed their most 
popular songs. The mu- 
sic paired with an even 
more intense light show 
inspired the audience 
to dance and sing along 
more fervently. The crowd 
lit up with the crescendo 
of bells of their popular 
song “bodyache,” and 
cheers erupted when the 
bassline hit. 

The most memorable 
event of the night oc- 
curred toward the end~ 
of the set during the per- 
formance of “stillness in 
woe” as crew brought 
out an arc of lights that 
James sat behind as she 
put on a pair of gloves 
lined with mirrors on the 
palm. As she placed her 
gloved hands over certain 
bulbs, streams of light re- 
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flected off the mirrors and. 
bounced off into a thrilled 
crowd. } 

The duo closed the 
night with two of their 
most popular songs. 
“Fineshrine” off of their 


first album had near-— 


ly everybody singing 
along and swaying with 
others. James disap- 
pointed many when she 
announced that there 
would be no encore, but 
“begin again” and _ its 
echoing melody from an- 
other eternity was a fitting 
ending to a setlist full of 
good vibes. 

A number of Hopkins 
students were present at 
Rams: Head Live! to see 
the duo and raved about 
experience _after- 
wards. 

“Purity Ring made me 
feel one with the music,” 
junior Cole Novatt said. 


' “When Megan stared out 


into the crowd, I felt in- 
finite.” 

.Others who weren't 
as familiar with Purity 
Ring’s music also enjoyed 
the show. 

“I wasn’t expecting to 
be able to really dance 
along with their songs, 
but I could totally vibe 
with them,” sophomore 
Michelle Yang said. 


COURTESY OF JILLIANN PAK — 


The concert, which took place on Monday at Rams Head Livel, featured an impressive visual element. 


’ 


‘ 


The festival itself grew 
out of a community event 
organized by the Hamp- 
den Village Merchants 
Association and the 
Hampden Community 
Council. However, Hamp- 
den has a long and storied 
history of festivals. 

“The first big Hamp- 
den festival was the 
Golden Jubilee in 1938, 
which celebrated 50 years 
of Hampden. And~ so 
Hampdenfest is really 
a big tradition,” Nathan 
Dennies, an _ operations 
and communications as- 
sociate at the Baltimore 
Architechure Foundation, 
said while giving out fly- 
ers for self-guided tours 
of Hampden architecture. 

Much of this dedica- 
tion to tradition shows 
through in the events at 
the festival. The toilet 
bowl races are perhaps 


the most interesting tra- 
dition at the festival and 
a prime example of how 
the community can not 
only continue old tradi- 
tions, such as community 
festivals, but also create 
new ones. 

Toilet racing goes back 
to the 2010 Hampdenfest 
when Steve Baker con- 
ceived the idea. Accord- 
ing to a 2010 article in 
The Baltimore Sun entitled 
“Hampdenfest Racers 
Ride Toilets to Victory,” 
Baker had seen a similar 
competition in Philadel- 
phia and thought it was 
“kind of Hampden.” 

“It’s a way for people 
to show their creativ- 
ity, and it’s an example 
of how freaking weird it 
is here,” 2015 toilet race 
contestant Jessie Hillman 
said after building a racer 

Ser HAMPDEN, pace B5 
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The Toilet Bowel Race is an unconventional Hampdenfest tradition. 


Two-part concert shows 
diversity in local music 


BY DUBRAY KINNEY 
For The News-Letter 


On Sept. 17, local bar 
The Crown presented a 
two-part event. In one 
room was a Japan-centric 
event titled “Deli Fanta- 
sy.” In the other, an unof- 
ficial afterparty to Balti- 
more City Paper's annual 
Best of Baltimore, head- 
lined by multiple movers 
and shakers within the 
Baltimore music scene. 

In the Crown’s Red 
Room, the 2nd Best of 
Baltimore party kicked 
off last Thursday with no 
cover and no clear focus 
with the songs that were, 


played. 
Local music heavy- 
hitter, Dan Deacon 


played the role of DJ for 
half the night prior to a 
set by DJ James Nasty. 
During Deacons _ set, 
DDm (or Unkle Lulu) 


played hype men with 


i 


his chant of, “Put your 


-hands in the air!” and 


directed the audience 
throughout the night. 

The night served as 
a sort of victory lap for 
DDm, who was awarded 
Best New Band by the 
CityPaper as a part of his 
newest project, Bond St. 
District with producer 
Paul Hutson. , 

The crowd was one of 
the more eclectic bunches 
you would find in the 
Baltimore nightlife scene. 
The audience ranged 
from people wearing po- 
los and is, to hype- 
beasts with snapbacks 
and fresh sneakers and 
even a few people wear- 
ing burlesque clothing 
(not to mention a guy clad 
in a loose suit of armor). 

' Yet, no matter the 
clothing or look that the 
crowd aimed for, they 
were all united in their 

_ See PARTY, pace B4 
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Black Mass fails to inno 


COURTESY OF IM-A-DEPP VIA FANPOP.COM 
Johnny Depp transforms into gangster “Whitey” Bulger in Black Mass. 


BY WILLIAM KIRSCH 
For The News-Letter 


Although Scott Coo- 
per’s newest film Black 
Mass centers around the 
infamous _ Irish-Ameri- 
can mobster from South 
Boston and former Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investiga- 
tion (FBI) most wanted 
fugitive James “Whitey” 
Bulger, it would be fair- 
ly ambitious to call it 
a great film. It may not 
even be a particularly 
good film. 

The movie itself follows 
Bulger (Johnny Depp) and 
his involvement with the 

_ FBI — the federal organi- 
zation essentially protect- 
ed the gangster because 
of an_ informant-style 
relationship that was or- 
ganized by fellow South 
Boston native and federal 
agent John Connolly (Joel 
Edgerton). 

_ Nothing about the 
film is terribly inventive. 

many ways Bulger is a 


f the Ameri- 


kind at times, but ulti- 
mately ruthless. The mov- 
ie itself has a lot of the 
crime drama clichés that 
can be found in any num- 
ber of related titles: There 
are panning shots of dead 
bodies in cars, close-ups 
of Bulger in the midst of 
deep thought and so on. 
All in all, the film does 
little to innovate a typical 
mob movie. 

In addition, Cooper 
attempts to humanize 
Bulger, although to a 
such an extent that the 
gangster probably doesn’t 
really deserve it. Despite 
suffering in many ways 
throughout his life, Bulg- 
er made crime his career, 
displayed sociopathic 
tendencies and was clear- 
ly no stranger to murder. 

Nevertheless, this ad- 
mittedly mediocre film 
is elevated by one fairly 
significant thing: Depp’s 
tremendous ‘portrayal of 
Bulger. It has been a few 
years e Johnny Depp 


Pride and Prejudice 
plays al Center Stage 


By CAROLINE HYLTON 
For The News-Letter 


Whether it was the 
dancing, the romance, 
‘the family drama, the 
-period or simply that 
it sounded like they 
were calling the maid 
“whore.” There was 
something to delight 
everyone in Center 
Stage’s world premiere 
production of Jane Aus- 
ten’s Pride and Prejudice 
adapted by Christopher 
Baker and performed on 
Sept. 18. 

From the moment you 
entered the venue in the 
opening night 
mance you were trans- 
ported into the time pe- 
riod and world of Austen 
as players/cast members 
wandered about and in- 
vited audience members 
to dance with them in the 
regency style before doors 
opened on the produc- 
tion. The lobby was filled 
with painted screens and 
era-appropriate furniture. 

This performance, 
while still routed in its 
original time period, took 
many liberties in order to 
better appeal to our mod- 
ern audience. What we 


got was a Pride and Preju- - 


dice that, while still deal- 
ing with an 18th century 
family, dealt with one 
that is sassy, bold and full 
‘of one-liners which left 
the audience in stitches. 
This adaptation of Aus- 
ten’s classic stayed close 
enough to the source 
material while making 
enough changes to keep 
the adaptation fresh and 
relatable in to a modern 
The play tells the story 

, 7 
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perfor- | 


of a family with all daugh- 
ters who, due to English 
property law, have for- 
tunes which intend en- 
tirely on their romantic 
futures. What ensues is 
a fun romp about family, 


relationships and respect- 


ability. 

The actors seemed to 
have a real and thorough 
understandings of their 
characters. Even the 
pauses, looks and physi- 
cality spoke volumes. 
Lydia, the youngest and 
raunchiest of the Ben- 
net daughters, was por- 
trayed by the wonderful 
and delightful Ali Rose 
Dachis whose physical 
comedy and mannerisms 
elevated the character to 
new levels. 

The places where this 
performance truly ex- 
celled, however, was in 
scene composition and 
staging. There was more 
than one moment in 
the performance where 
there were large seam- 
less ensemble scenes 
that were just awesome. 

The greatest flaws of 
the performance were its 
treatment of the first ball. 
Balls were the central so- 


cial gathering of the time. 


and, as such it is where 
a lot of the drama goes 
down. The characters 
were overshadowed by 
unpolished dancing and 
frankly a horrendous 
score that was inexpertly 
weaved into the conver- 
sations of the principle 
actors in the scene. 

The play runs through 
Oct. 11 at the Center 


Stage Theatre in Mount 


Vernon, right next to the 
Peabody campus and is, 
frankly, a must see. 


nh anyti TOs 5G 
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Black Mass is definitely a 
departure from this re- 
cent dry spell. 

Depp plays a man 
barely contained behind 
his ever-present dark sun- 
glasses, someone still dor- 
mant but merely a single 
spark away from an ex- 
plosive outburst. Every 
scene with Bulger in it is 
pervaded by an intense 
tension that leaves the 
viewer wondering just 
what will happen, and 


even when as _ exactly 
the conclu- what he is: a 
sion seems |} cold callous 
forgone, it’s killer. 
still shock- How = 
ing. ever, there 
Eve Gitey are some 
murder and || Starring: Johnny more dubi- | 
violent as- || Depp, Joel ous choices | 
sault is made |] Egerton, Dakota amongst the | 
more lurid |} Johnson, Bene- support- 
by Bulger’s |] dict Cumberbatch |] ing cast. 
constant and ]| Director: Scott Benedict 
smoldering || Cooper Cumber-| 
rage. Even || Run Time: | batch plays 
Depp’s phys- |} 122 min. Bulger’s 
ical appear- |] Rating: R brother Wil- 
ance in the |/Playing at: liam Bulger, 
movie adds }|Senator Theatre, a prominent | 
to this over- |]Landmark Massachu- 
all haunting || Theatres, setts politi- | 
portrayal. }||Cinemark Towson cian. | 
Piercing blue Cumber- 
eyes and a batch is ad- | 


skeletal face 
stretched tight by anger 
make Bulger seem al- 
most inhuman and accent 
Depp’s emotional por- 
trayal well. 

These elements come 
together brilliantly in 
several key scenes in- 
cluding one in which 
Bulger and his right- 
hand man Stephen Flem- 
mi (Rory Cochrane) sit 
down for dinner with 
federal agents and tenta- 
tive allies Connolly and 
Morris, who 


bour’s acting. 


Bulger shifts from 
discussing jovial dinner 
conversation to harshly 
questioning Morris’s 
loyalty. Depp captures 
the scenes intensity 
masterfully. 

The movie is not with- 
out worthy supporting 
characters either. Dakota 
Johnson’s short-lived role 
as Bulger’s wife Lindsey 
Cyr shines as a result of 
one scene in which she 
and her husband have an 
emotional stand off in a 
hospital cafeteria. 

Edgerton’s Connolly 
is also well done as he 
plays a man whose van- 


vale mob movie genre 


ity, gullibility and obses- 
sion with neighborhood 
loyalty force him to cross 
the line between cop and 
criminal over and over 
again. Naturally, it all 
ends fairly catastrophi- 
cally for Connolly. 
Bulger’s confidants 
are depicted well by Co- 
chrane (Jesse Plemons), a 
bouncer-turned-gangster 
Kevin Weeks and W. Earl 
Brown, who characterizes 
hit-man John Martorano 


vertised as a | 
main character but does | 


not actually factor into 
the movie much, leaving 
the viewer to wonder at 


the point of casting such | 


a major actor for a minor 
role. This is not to say 
that Cumberbatch per- 


formed badly in the film; | 


instead, he just hardly 
had any presence. 


The ensemble cast of | 
| of the room. 
with Connolly is fairly | 


federal agents working 


weak as well; none can 
be 
sly in their roles 
and seem to exist just to 
compliment Edgerton’s 
Connolly. 

Black Mass is far from 
a perfect movie and is in 
many ways not particu- 
larly unique. That being 
said, itis absolutely worth 
seeing just for the sake of 
watching Johnny Depp 
change seamlessly into 
one of the most violent, 
ruthless, intelligent and 
ambitious criminals in re- 
cent memory. 

It is a story that every- 
one deserves to know be- 
cause so few really have 
encountered this - true 
story. In conclusion, go 


see Black Mass. Just do not 


expect The Godfather. 


taken particularly 
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Simultaneous events 
shake up The Grown 


PARTY, From B3 
need to get down to the 
songs of the night. With 
a clear lack of a require- 


| ment for any dancing 


skills, soon enough most 
of the room was shaking 
and turning to the sounds 
of the night. 

Speaking of those 
sounds, the variety of 
looks for the night was 
comparable to the diver- 
sity of songs that were 


| played. The Second Best of 


Baltimore party was one 
of the few places where 
you could hear Michael 
Jackson leading into Nine 
Inch Nails, that would 
Soon give way to more 
club-orientated songs. 
The range of music fit 


| the scene of a new Bal- 


timore where diversity 
and eccentricity reign in a 
semi-clash of styles. 
Across the hall was 
the Blue Room, which 
featured Deli Fantasy, 
a showcase of Japanese 
music attracted a differ- 
ent crowd — one just as 
young and eccentric yet, 
in terms of style of dress, 
was much more uniform. 
The aim for the night 
was to perform music that 
is normal fare for Japan 
within Baltimore, almost 
like delivering a slice of 
the country to our city. 
The atmosphere of the 
room was one of strange 
curiosity. The first thing 
one would notice upon 
entering would be the 
video collage being pro- 
jected toward the center 
This col- 
lage consisted of scenes 
from a variety of works 
‘including Japanese com- 
mercials. 
Next to this collage 
showing was the Djs’ 


COURTESY 


turntable set and the DJs 
themselves. 

Many of the songs 
played had a dreamy 
quality to them which 
synced up well with the 
video collage, creating a 
sort of drone-like quality 
to the entire setup. 

The music was united 
by its Japanese-orientated 
focus with Keith Ape’s 
recent hit “It G Ma” tying 
the night together. The 
song generated a strong 
response and highlighted 
the Japanese aesthetics 
that the night sought to 
create. 

“I like Japanese music 
mainly,” said Rob Perry, 
who performed as DJ at 
Deli Fantasy that night 
under the pseudonym DJ 
Fundad. 

Perry is a performer 
who is both from and 
based in Baltimore. He 
has garage punk roots, a 
particular interest in an- 
ime and, in addition to his 
role at Deli Fantasy, takes 
part in multiple projects 
throughout the city. 

The major element that 

n be appreciated from 
3 night is the strange 
quality that the Baltimore 
music and culture scene 
has taken on_ recently. 
There is an undeniable 
uniqueness in having two 
entirely different events, 
varying in both theme 


and structure, playing 
literally side-by-side on a 
Thursday night. 


The Crown as a venue 
allows for this type of 
variety to be displayed, 
and the city as a whole 
is showing, with the 
packed audiences at both 
shows, that these types» 
of events are ae ee 


people want. 


aE es a 
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Baltimore-based artist Dan Deacon served as DJ for half of the night. 


Years and Years connect with crowd al £50 Club 


By TRACIE LIU 
For The News-Letter 


_ British synthpop 
group Years and Years 
drew a packed audience 
to a late-night Sept. 19 
show at Washington, 
D.C.’s intimate 9:30 Club. 

The crowd cheered 
wildly as the band mem- 
bers arrived — Olly Alex- 
ander as the lead, Mikey 
Goldsworthy and Emre 
Tiirkmen on guitar, bass 


-and synths and Dylan 


Bell on the drums. 

They opened with 
“Foundation” and “Take 
Shelter.” The audience 
sang and danced along 
with them on_ both 
tracks. Before continu- 
ing with another catchy 
indie pop tune “Desire,” 


Olly thanked the audi- 


ence for coming. 

“So we played in DC. 
earlier this year,” Alexan- 
der said before breaking 
off to laugh as the audi- 
ence interrupted him with 
excited cheering. “Thank 
you so much for letting us 
come back.” _ 

He took.a step clos- 


front row smiling 


er to the audience and 
singled out a girl in the 
front row. 

“This lady has a sign 
that says ‘tonight we 


dance and cry together,’ - 


Can everyone see that?” 
He took the sign from 
her to lean it against 
his keyboard and read 
aloud the other side of 
the sign which read: 
“Thank you for remind- 
ing us all that we’re 
kings and queens.” 

Olly came down from 
the stage and. toward the 
and 
reached out to hold hands 


with a few of the audience ~ 


members before turning 
back on stage and dancing. 
They slowed down the 


set with “Eyes Shut” and 


“Without,” before Olly 
announced that their next 
song would be a cover. 


_ They began performing - 


Blu Cantrell and Sean 
Paul's “Breathe,” and were 
joined on s halfway 
through the song by Tei 
Shi for a duet. 

_ They finished off the 
night with their own 
songs “Border” and 


& 


vocal 


“Real,” and waved as they 
dipped back behind stage. 

Nearly 10 minutes 
passed before the band 
ran back out onto the 
stage for the encore, 
waving to the audience’s 
cheers. They finally per- 
formed the song the audi- 
ence had been waiting for 
the entire night, “King.” 
The audience continued 
to cheer, dance and ap- 
plaud for them long after 
they disappeared behind 
the curtains. 

Tei Shi opened the 
show. Born in Argentina 
and based in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., Tei Shi labels her 
style as “mermaid mu- 
sic” — and audiences 


quickly discover why. 


Her first track “Can't 
Be Sure” includes many 
tracks layered 
one over another in a 
deep echo that sounds 
ephemeral, as if you are. 
listening to it from the 
bottom of the ocean. 
“Im so stoked to be 
here,” she said. “We're 
having so much fun on 
this tour with Years and 
Years. We're so thankful 


fi 


t 


that they had us along 
for the ride.” 

Tei Shi continued to 
sway around the stage 
as she began a cover of 
Beyoncé’s “No Angel.” 
She followed that with 
“Get It,” “Show Me,” “Go 
Slow” and “Nature vs 
Nurture,” all of which 
are smoother R&B in- 
spired tracks that had the 
audience bouncing with 
her. She finished with 
“Bassically,” a song from 
her newest album Verde, 
which included notes so 
high and impressive that 
they left. the audience 
stunned. 

After Tei Shi left the 
stage, around 20 minutes 
para before the stage 
TBE were dimine 
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Hampdenjest attracts 
students and locals 


- 


’ 
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Bands of all different ages and genres took the stage at Hampdenfest. 


HAMPDEN, From B3 
using only items from 
the Station North Li- 
brary including a rest- 
room appliance from the 
Library’s loading dock. 
She and her teammate 
Steve Iannelli were very 
happy with the results of 
their efforts. 

Food also played a 
large part in the Hamp- 
denfest festivities. Some 
notable meal options in- 
cluded a smoky chorizo 
burger that was perfect- 
ly paired with arugula 
and manchego cheese, 
and the tarragon-pesto- 
chicken crepe at Ma Pe- 
tite Shoe was the epito- 
me of a delicious brunch, 
especially when paired 
with the café’s lavender 
lemonade. It was also 
surprising to see two 
stands where burly-look- 
ing men were shucking 
fresh oysters. 

One of the standout 
items at this year’s festival 
was a sweet-potato pound 
cake which tasted earthy 
and smoky, evoking the 
fall season that was only 
two days away. 

The range of food of- 
ferings represented the 
range of nationalities 
and ethnicities of the 
neighborhood and_ the 
city. Of course the classic 
summer treats were also 
in high demand — the 
line outside the popu- 
lar ice cream shop The 
Charmery stretched at 
least a quarter of the way 
down the block. 

This year’s musical 
events also should not 
escape mention because 


GERTRUDE'S 
at the BMA 
TUESDAY NIGHT $12 SPECIALS 


a dozen favorites to choose from! 


WWW. GERTRUDESBALTIMORE.COM 
410.889.3399 


they represented a diverse 
range of music genres. 
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Pixels falls short of comedic expectations 


Tim Freborg 
Flashframe Film 
Reviews 


ixels, director 
Chris Colum- 
bus’s latest 
assault on the 
field of what 
he believes to be com- 


| edy, is an absolute train 


“The committee really | 


takes the time to plan out 
the acts and to make sure 


that there is something | 
that will appeal to every- | 


one,” Taylor said. 
From a punk 
group wearing green 


monster masks to indie | 


rock groups and bands of 
middle-aged men wear- 


ing khakis and _ polos, | 
the range of acts was as- | 


tounding. The karaoke 


rock | 


| film 


\J 


wreck of the most puz- 
zling kind. 


Despite featuring 


| some very funny people 


in what should be a very 


| funny (if rather tried- 


the 
somehow doesn’t 
even manage to elicit so 


and-true) premise, 


wer viet we 


=m 


BAGOGAMES / CC BY 2.0 


Although Pixe/s revives classic video game characters, it fails to generate any strong humor. 


into space to preserve it 
for years to come. De- 
spite his best efforts, Sam 
loses this contest to ace 
player Eddie whose re- 
corded victories are soon 


much as launched into 
a chuckle space. 
through- |i ig Cut to 
out its en- | PIXELS years later 
| tire head- = — I] and Sam 
ceful ro |{ Starring: Adam jj row Rae 
| time. Its Sandler, Kevin Sandler), hav- 
plot is in- James F ing made lit- 
consistent. Director: Chris tle of himself 
Its cameos Columbus in life, is sum- 
are wasted. Run Time: moned by the 
Its spe- 106 min. President of 
cial effect Praying eee the United 
‘neredibly [Beltway Movies, ff S13" Tons 
Dizarrer Sun Valley Movies Will Cooper 
Despite all (now played 
pretenses, by Kevin 
Pixels isn’t James) — to 


competition also served | 


as a reminder of how 
comfortable this commu- 


nity is with each other. | 


Not all of the singers may 
have been professionals, 
but they were cheered on 
nonetheless. 


Hopkins was a notice- | 


able part of the commu- 
nity during Hampden- 
fest. Students and other 
members of the com- 
munity mingled with 
the Hampden residents, 
buying huge plates of 
potato chips, falafels and 
hand-carved - wooden 
stamps together. 

Freshman Laura Nu- 
gent praised the “eclectic” 
feel of the neighborhood, 
the festival and all of its 
different events. There 
really was something for 
everyone, from the older 
attendees to the tired stu- 
dents to the children run- 
ning around the streets. 

“Any student who 
didn’t attend _ really 
missed out,” Nugent said. 

But if you missed it 
don’t worry: Next year’s 
Hampdentest is only a 
year away! 


ith 
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even the loving retro- 
game homage it presents 
itself to be. 

Wreck-It Ralph did it 
better. Who Framed Roger 
Rabbit and Galaxy Quest 
did it better. Even Santa 
Claus Conquers the Mar- 
tians did it better — at 
least I laughed at that one. 
But Fm getting a bit ahead 
of myself. Let’s cover a 
little background first. 

Pixels is a _ video- 
game-themed __ science- 
fiction comedy which 
graced theaters this past 
summer. Starring Adam 
Sandler, Peter Dinklage 
and Kevin James, this 
film certainly has an all- 
star cast who ought to be 
able to carry it. Unfor- 
tunately they fail miser- 
ably. 

The film opens in the 
early 1980s in the gold- 
en age of classic arcade 
games. Young protago- 
nist Sam Brenner and his 
friend Will Cooper enter 
a video game competi- 
tion featuring a unique 
prize: whoever wins the 
tournament will have a 
recording of their game- 
play footage launched 


LUNCH ® DINNER ® WEEKEND BRUNCH 


help solve a global crisis. 
Apparently aliens got 
ahold of that gameplay 
footage sent to space all 
those years ago and have 
developed weaponry 
based on it. 

Challenging Earth 
to the ultimate game 
contest, the aliens be- 
gin attacking it with 
enormous, real-life re- 
productions of classic 
video game characters. 
Faced with Galaga ships, 
Centipede strikes and 
even Pac-Man himself, 
Brenner is forced to as- 
semble a team of friends 
and rivals to square off 


against this pixelated 
menace. 
From its premise 


alone the film tries to 
mix animated and live- 
action scenes, but that 
has certainly been done 
before — a technique 
that is often successful. 
As films like the classic 
Who Framed Roger Rab- 
bit demonstrate, blend- 


ing live-action films 
with reproductions of 
animated media can be 
done tastefully. It has 
the potential to be very 
funny. As 2012’s Wreck- 
It Ralph shows, video 
games have a lot of un- 
tapped potential in this 
medium. They’re full of 
rich characters, concepts 
and ideas that are abso- 
lutely ripe for this soft of 
comedy crossover work. 

But boy, does this mov- 
ie miss the mark. 

This film is clearly 
created and marketed 
as a comedy. Its trailer is 
full of jokes and even its 
concept is so laughably 
absurd that it should be 
simple to make the film 
work. But I promise you 
that not a single joke in 
the film generates strong 
laughter. 

Sandler’s performance 
is surprisingly subdued 
for him especially given 
his more recent works. Yet 
despite taking something 
of a step back in terms 
of his obnoxiousness, he 
brings nothing but a bor- 
ing void. 

Of course this is bal- 
anced by Kevin James, 
whose character is so 
over-the-top and 
funny that it actually felt 
painful to sit through 
the vast majority of his 
scenes. 

And Peter Dinklage, 
poor Peter Dinklage. If 
anything, the Game of 
Thrones star's notoriously 
dry wit ought to have. 
breathed some life into 
this mess, but every one 
of his lines is so poorly- 
written that the jokes 
die before they can even 
make it from his brain to 
his mouth. 

None of these char- 
acters are comedians. 


un-- 


They aren’t the elite gam- 
ers they're supposed to 
be. They’re not even in- 
competent enough to be 
mildly amusing. They’re 
simply another textbook 
example of comedy-film 
characters acting like 
drunken morons who 


seem to barely know 
their way around the 
script. 

The video-game ef- 


fects are the best thing 
the movie has going for 
it, and even those are 
nothing particularly spec- 
tacular. Created in an en- 
tirely pixelated fashion 
in an attempt to recreate 
a 1980s feeling, the giant 
Pac-Man, Centipede and 
the like do function rea- 
sonably well at least on a 
nostalgic level. 

Unfortunately that 
sense of nostalgia is sim- 
ply not enough to carry 
the film. Even that fails 
to live up to expectations 
when it’s inundated with 
film-breaking —inconsis- 
tencies and doesn’t even 
follow its own broken log- 
ic most of the time. 

As is plainly evi- 
denced, I was not im- 
pressed by this film. Au- — 
diences will find little to 
hold onto here, and there’s 
not a single moment of the 
film that makes it even re- 
motely worth seeing. 

Even if you're a con- 
noisseur of classic gaming 


_desperate to see homages 


to your favorite Atari clas- 
sics on the big screen I‘d 
still say give this a pass. 
The trailer shows the best 
of the experience, and you 
would be better off seeing 
a film like Wreck-It Ralph 
that actually cares about 
the material it pays hom- 
age to. 


Overall rating: 2/10 


By MARCIA 
ZIMMERMAN 
For The News-Letter 


Irish rock quartet Ko- 
daline best known for 
their mainstream radio hit 
“All I Want” played an in- 
timate Sunday night show 
at Baltimore Soundstage. 

“All I Want,” the hit sin- 
gle off their 2013 debut al- 
bum In A Perfect World, was 
licensed by Grey's Anatomy 
and then appeared in the 
soundtrack of the block- 
buster The Fault in Our 
Stars. Largely popular in 
Europe, the Dublin-based 
band released their sopho- 
more album Coming Up For 
Air in February. 

Surrounded by a diverse 
crowd of about 150 people 
under simple blue and red 
lighting, the band started 
with “Ready,” an upbeat 
song of their new albuth 
with strong guitar riffs and 
a pulsing drum beat. The 
band fed off the energy of 
the crowd and came off as 
real and intense. 

Other highlights from 
their set included “The 


4 
4 


One” and “Coming 
Alive,” a happy song to 
which the audience glee- 
fully clapped along. When 
they played the latter, Ko- 
daline asked people to get 
their phones out, wave the 
flashes like lighters and 
put their arms around 
their loved ones. 

The song was written 
for a friend of the band’s 
who was getting mar- 
ried since they had for- 
gotten to get him a gift 
beforehand. 

“Like an idiot, I left 
writing it until the night 


before,” lead singer Steve 


Garrigan wrote on the 
band’s website. “Singing 
it the next day was the 
scariest thing I’ve ever 
done, much more nerve- 
wracking than standing 
in front a festival crowd. 


We all had a few beers be- — 


fore we played it, to ease 
the tension, obviously.” 
Although fans were 
definitely into the show, 
a lot of their songs were 
slower, which dulled the 
mood in the room. Sway- 
ing to one ballad was nice, 


Kodaline rocks Baltimore Soundstage 


but swaying to more than 
three in a row got old. 

Things picked up 
again towards the end of 
the set and during their 
encore. The band ended 
with their most popular 
songs “Honest” and “All I 
Want,” which left the au- 
dience engaged through 
the end. 

“I hadn't really heard 
of Kodaline before I saw 
their concert. But after 
seeing them, I fell in love,” 
freshman Laura Chicos 
said. “Their live show was 
magical — the beautiful 
piano riffs, the warm vibe 
of the venue and the cool 
aesthetic of the band.” — 

Opening act Good 
Old War also impressed 
the crowd with smooth 
harmonies. Each band 
member looked like he 
was having the time 
of his life. Lead singer 
Keith Goodwin danced 
like no one was watch- 
ing, helping to bring 
up the crowd’s energy 
level significantly. Their 
sound was chill with just 
a hint of angst. 
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Grave Humor | By Stephanie Herrera 


Fault Line 


You Know, I bet if you Were 


tonot rush the rhythra in the left 
hand melody, We Would be mare in unison 
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SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY — 


Full fossil fuel release can melt Antarctica Scientists discover a 
new human ancestor 


By SABRINA CHEN 
For The News-Letter 


What would happen 
if the entire continent of 
Antarctica melted into 
the ocean? Scientists re- 
cently estimated that 
this event could lead to 
a 50- or 60-meter rise in 
sea level. That means 
many cities containing 
more than a billion peo- 
ple, including New York 
and Washington, D.C,, 


, : VINCENT VAN ZEIJST/ CC-BY-SA-3,0 
Most of Antarctica could disappear if humans burn all the remaining fossil fuels on Earth. 


would go completely 
under water. Still more 
shocking, studies have 
unveiled that this event 
has potential to be moré 
than a plot in a science 
fiction movie — if they 
are all burned, Earth’s 
remaining fossil fuels 
are enough to melt all of 
Antarctica. 

The question of 
whether Earth contains 
enough fossil fuels to 
actually melt the frozen 


Tutoring diminishes 
math-related anxiety 


By REGINA PALATINI 
Senior Staff Writer 

Who doesn’t suffer 
from stress when deal- 
ing with math? There are 
so many people who suf- 
fer apprehension when 
faced with math prob- 
lems that research and 
studies abound regard- 
ing how to help people 
cope with this stress. 
Given that math is an im- 
portant part of engineer- 
ing, science and technol- 
ogy, people who plan to 
pursue studies in these 
areas must learn to em- 
brace math. 

According to a recent- 
ly published study in the 
Sept. 9 issue of Journal of 
Neuroscience, researchers 
at the Stanford Univer- 
sity School of Medicine 
found that anxiety stem- 
ming from working with 
math problems can be re- 


lieved with a one-on-one 


tutoring program. Also, 
they describe how ab- 
normal responses in the 
fear circuits in the brain 
can be repaired. 

Frank Richardson 
and Richard Suinn de- 
veloped the first math 
anxiety measurement 
scale in 1972 when they 
proposed the Mathemat- 
ics Anxiety Rating Scale 


(MARS). 
Several researchers 
have since conducted 


empirical studies on the 
same topic. They deter- 
mined that math anxiety 


is related to poor math 
performance on math 


achievement assess- 
ments and that overall 
anxiety is related to neg- 
ative attitudes concern- 
ing math. 

“The most exciting 
aspect of our findings 


‘is that cognitive tutor- 


f 


ay 


ing not only improves 
performance, but is also 
anxiety-reducing. It 
was surprising that we 
could, in fact, get reme- 
diation of math anxi- 
ety,” said Vinod Menon, 
the senior author of the 
new study, in a press re- 
lease. ; 
Many math students 


suffer from apprehen- 
sion even though they 
are proficient in the sub- 
ject. These feelings can 
continue throughout 


their education and af- | 


fect their future academ- 
ic choices. 

“Math anxiety has 
been under the radar. 
People think it will just 
go away, but for many 
children and adults, it 
doesn’t,” said Kaustubh 
Supekar, the lead author 
of the study, in the press 
release. 

The researchers ap- 
proached this study with 
the idea that exposure- 
based therapy, common- 
ly used for treating pho- 
bias, may be successful 
in reducing math anxi- 
ety. This type of therapy 
consists of exposing the 
subject to the situation or 


object they fear ina safe, | 


calm environment. 

The subjects in the 
study consisted of . 46 
third-grade _ students. 
Prior to receiving tutor- 
ing, each subject com- 
pleted a test that assessed 
their level of math anxi- 
ety. Using these scores, 
the group was divided 
into two _ sub-groups, 
one whose subjects have 
high math anxiety and 
one whose subjects dis- 
play low math anxiety. 


Then, researchers 
conducted standard 
neuropsychological as- | 


sessments and collected 
functional magnetic 
resonance (fMRI) images 
while the subjects com- 
pleted simple addition 
math problems. ; 

The fMRI images of 
subjects with high math 
anxiety displayed ac- 
tivation in the brain’s 
fear regions such as the 
amygdala. In extreme 
cases, the amygdala re- 
sponds to severe trau- 


‘mas with a difficult-to- 


erase fear response, as 
in post-traumatic stress 
disorder. When an in- 
dividual. experiences 
fear, with it comes wor- 
ried thoughts, physical 
manifestations including 
See MATH, pace B8 


conti- 
nent was 
brought 
up as far 
back as 
1979 in a 
New York 
Times ar- 
ticle that 
predicted 
the pos- 
sible con- 
sequences 
of a total 
Antarctic 
ice sheet 
collapse. 
‘Teh ties 
article 
prompted 
climate 
scientist Ken Caldeira, 
a researcher at Stanford 
University’s Carnegie 
Institute of Science, to 
study this Antarctica 
question. Caldeira stated 
that this question has 
been on his mind for 
more than 35 years, but 
until recently he did not 
have the tools or man- 
power to find a solution. 
With the assistance 
of a group of research- 
ers that included Ricarda 
Winkelmann, a professor 
of climate system analy- 
sis at the Potsdam Insti- 
tute for Climate Impact 
Research, Calderia used 


| an ice sheet model to 


predict what would hap- 
pen if humans burned 
certain amounts of fossil 


| fuels over specific time 


spans. 

Knowing that Earth 
is estimated to contain 
about 10,000 gigatons 
(or 10,000 billion tons) 
of carbon, the research- 


ers estimated that it 
would probably only 
take us 500 years to burn 
through all the fossil fu- 
els at the current rate of 
consumption. 

The carbon resulting 
from burned fossil fuels 
can stay in the atmo- 
sphere for thousands of 
years and elevate global 
temperatures. The entire 
process of melting all of 
Antarctica’s ice would 
most likely take up to 
10,000 years, as. global 
temperatures increase 
and remain elevated. 

More specifically, 
by studying how the 
ice sheet is expected 
to evolve over the next 
10,000 years, the team 
found that the West Ant- 
arctic ice sheet will be- 
come unstable if carbon 
emissions continue 
their current levels for 
the next 60 to 80 years. 


Furthermore, if the West | 
Antarctic ice sheet tips | 
into a state of unstoppa- | 
ble ice loss, it is essential | 
that we avoid tipping in | 


East Antarctica. 
“Our findings show 


that if we do not want to | 


melt Antarctica, we can’t 
keep taking fossil fuel 
carbon out of the ground 


and just dumping it into | 


the atmosphere as car- 
bon dioxide like we’ve 
been doing,” 


| is 


at | 


Caldeira | 


said in a press release. | 


“Most previous studies 
of Antarctica have fo- 
cused on loss of the West 
Antarctic ice sheet. Our 
study demonstrates that 
burning coal, oil and 
See WARMING, pace B8 


By ELLI TIAN 
Senior Staff Writer 


Anthropologists have 
announced the discov- 
ery of Homo naledi, a new 
hominin that could have 
been an ancestor of all 
modern-day humans. Re- 
cently, 1,550 bones from 
the new species were re- 
covered from the Rising 
Star Cave located near 


| Johannesburg, South Af- 


| rica. 


Analysis indicates 
that the bones belong to a 
species that has a similar 
body structure to modern 
day Homo sapiens, but that 
significantly shorter 


and has a brain size closer 
to that of chimpanzees. 

A team of international 
scientists, led by professor 
Lee Berger of the Evolu- 
tionary Studies Institute at 


wh 
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the University of Witwa- 
tersrand in South Africa, 
excavated the bones from 
the cave over a period of 
two years. Six, “under- 
ground astronauts” were 
hired to squeeze through 
the seven-inch opening 
that led to where the re- 
mains were deposited. The 
fossils, which included 
teeth, skulls and a complete 
hand, were numbered and 
determined to have come 
from at least 15 individuals 
of varying ages. 

The hominins that are 
now Classified in the genus 
Homo split from those in 
the genus Australopithecus 
approximately 2.8 million 
years ago. Extinct mem- 
bers of the genus include 
Homo habilis, Homo erectus 
and Homo neanderthalensis. 

See ANCESTOR, pace B8 
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Researchers discovered bones from a human ancestor in South Africa. 


New Horizons uncovers secrets of Pluto’s surface 


By ELIZABETH LIU 
Senior Staff Writer 


Icy mountain ranges 
cast shadows into frozen 
valleys and lumpy hills 
blend into frosty plains 


| on Pluto, as is evident 


in the images from the 
space probe New Hori- 
zons, And now we can 
see the images with even 


| more clarity with the ar- 


rival of new higher reso- 
lution images from the 
frigid corners of the solar 
system. 

New Horizons’s 
journey started on Jan. 
19, 2006 when it was 
launched from Cape Ca- 
naveral, Fla. into outer 
space. The spacecraft was 
created by the Johns Hop- 
kins University Applied 
Physics Laboratory and 
is part of the National 
Aeronautics and Space 
Administration’s (NASA) 
New Frontiers program, 
a series of space missions 


} NASA’S MARSHALL SPACE FLIGHT CENTER/ CCG-BY-NC-2.0 craft 
“New Horizon’s flyby of Pluto has revealed some new features of the planet to scientists. a snail's 


ae 


designed to explore and 
research several planets 
in our solar system in- 
cluding Jupiter, Venus 
and the dwarf planet 
Pluto. , 

After an encounter 
with asteroid 132524 APL 
(previously named 2002 


JF56) on June 11, 2006,. 


New Horizons passed by 
Jupiter, getting in a very 
close and cozy range of 1.4 
million kilometers on Feb. 
28, 2007. On June 8, 2008, 
the spacecraft zipped past 
Saturn’s orbit and, nearly 
three years later, passed 
by Uranus’s orbit. About 
a year ago the tiny probe 
crossed Neptune’s orbital 
path, heading toward Plu- 
to. In April of this year, 
New Horizons _ started 


taking color photos of the 
dwarf planet and sending 
the data back to Earth. 
The images surprised 
nearly everyone — Plu- 
to, often described as an 
icy orb, seemed to have 


deep valleys and gigantic 
mountains whose heights 
may be comparable to 
those of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The enormousness 


-of these steep mountains 


was unexpected; scien- 
tists originally thought 
that Pluto’s surface was 
mainly covered in nitro- 
gen ice, methane ice and 
carbon dioxide ice, which 
are too malleable to cre- 
ate mountains of that 
size. The only substance 
that could be consistent 
with the development of 
these mountains, accord- 
ing to the researchers, 
would be water ice. This 
idea supports several 
previous hypotheses that 

Pluto has a rocky core * 
with an outer layer of ice. 
The new images from 
Pluto arrived in mid-Sep- 
tember, about two months 
after the photos were 
taken. The time it takes 
for NASA to download 
the pictures is generally 
about that 
length — 
data from 
the space 
probe gets 
trans - 
ferred at 
roughly 
2,000 bits 
per sec- 
ond. Com- 
pared to 
an old 
dial-up 
modem, 
which 
transfers 
data at 
56,000 bits 

h pers: ‘sec , 
ond, the 
transfer 
speed of 
the space- 
is 


pace. Some photos were 
not even single snapshots 
but rather a conglomera- 
tion of multiple pictures 
synthesized into one, and 
these took even longer to 
transfer. 

Currently NASA proj- 
ects that it will take about 
a year for all of the data 
to arrive at Earth. How- 
ever, looking at the qual- 
ity of the latest pictures, 
many would likely agree 
that it is worth the wait. 
Each photograph reveals 
that, although the dwarf 
planet is completely fro- 
zen over, the intricate 
landscape is still chang- 
ing and developing. 

The closest New Ho- 
rizons got to Pluto was 
a mere 50,000 million 
miles away on July 14. 
The photos taken on that 
day reveal what seems to 
be dunes. However, ac- 
cording to the scientists 
analyzing the images, this 
would be pretty much im- 
possible for Pluto, a celes- 
tial body with almost no 
atmosphere. A possible 
explanation is that Pluto 
had a thicker atmosphere 
in the past with winds that 
were able to create dunes. 

The space probe is ex- 
pected to end its encoun- 
ter with Pluto by January 
of next year. The research- 
ers are anticipating the 
new images, which should 
arrive in December 2016 
at the very latest. With 
New Horizons, NASA‘s 
New Frontiers mission 
completes what NASA 
calls the “reconnaissance 
of the classical star sys- 
tem.” New Horizons also 
makes the United States 
the first country to send a 
spacecraft to every planet 
(and dwarf planet) ih our 


solar system. 
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The Brain Wave 


ndogenous 

neural stem 

cells in the 

adult brain are 

an attractive 

target for neural regen- 

erative medicine. Rather 

than implanting exoge- 

nous stem cells, it may be 

possible to design drugs 

that stimulate the growth 

of preexisting stem cells 

in the brain in order to 

restore and correct neu- 

ral functions that are 

damaged in pathological 
states. 

Indeed, scientists have 

developed a drug _ that 


promotes the growth of ~ 


neural stem cells for the 
treatment of Parkinson’s. 
This drug is currently 
being tested in human 
clinical trials, holding 
much promise based on 


preliminary data and pre- 
clinical studies on animal 
models. If the drug is tru- 
ly effective, it could be the 
first treatment ever able to 
slow or even halt the pro- 
gression. of neurodegen- 
erative diseases. 
Although strategies 
to promote neurogenesis 
are exciting and promis- 
ing, research into adult 
neural stem cells is still 
a relatively new field in 
comparison to the rest of 
neuroscience. The field of 
adult neurogenesis took 
off 20 years ago when Pe- 
ter Eriksson and his col- 
leagues showed that adult 
human brains are indeed 
capable of making new 
neurons. While much 
progress has been made 
since then regarding the 
biology of adult neural 
stem cells, many signifi- 
cant questions remain un- 
answered, ranging from 
the regulatory networks 
that control the brain’s 
stem cell niche to the con- 
tribution of adult neuro- 
genesis to brain function. 
Because there is still 
a lot to learn about these 
neural stem cells, we have 
to be cautious about adopt- 


, 
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Increasing neurogenesis is a double-edged sword Research 


ing strategies to promote 
neurogenesis. As exciting 
as it may seem, simply 
increasing neurogenesis 
might not be the right an- 
swer for all conditions, 
and boosting neurogen- 
esis might inadvertently 
cause adverse side effects. 

The basis for boost- 
ing neurogenesis as a 
therapeutic avenue for the 
treatment of neurological 
disorders comes from the 
hypothesis that new neu- 
rons might either replace 
lost cells or provide sup- 
port to surviving neurons. 
However, rather than 
having a regenerative ef- 
fect, these new neurons 
might actually exacerbate 
the disease conditions. 
For example, instead of 
migrating to the injury 
sites, the new neurons 
may migrate somewhere 
else and disrupt healthy 
circuits. Indeed, in ani- 
mal models of epilepsy, 
increased neurogenesis 


‘has been observed follow- 


ing recurrent seizures. It 
is believed that this exces- 
sive neurogenesis reorga- 
nizes the brain’s circuitry 
in such a way that makes 
it more prone to sponta- 


neously 
initiating 
seizure ac- 
tivity and 
cognitive 
impair- 
ments in 
epilepsy. 
In addi- 
tion to the 
possibility 
of improp- 
er integra- 
tion into 
healthy 
circuits, 
increasing 
neurogen- 
esis might also exacerbate 
neuronal loss by deplet- 
ing the population of 
neural stem cells. Let us 
consider neurodegenera- 
tive diseases as a condi- 
tion that involves two 
opposing forces: neuro- 
degeneration and regen- 
eration. Thus, a neurode- 
generative disorder, such 
as Alzheimer’s, involves 
a net loss of neurons be- 
cause there is more de- 
generation than regen- 
eration of neurons. In the 
short term it appears that 
increasing neurogenesis 
can overcome this net loss 
of neurons by stimulating 


Evening caffeine use changes circadian rhythm 


By MANISH PARANJPE 
Staff Writer 


Millions of Americans 
start their days with caf- 
feine. While drinking a 


‘cup of morning joe may 
a new 


seem innocuous, 
tudy p published in Sci- 


actually be nian our 
body’s internal circadian 
clock. 

Caffeine is the most 
widely consumed neu- 
ropsychotic drug in the 
world. Prolonged wake- 
fulness, in the absence of 
caffeine, causes adenos- 
ine, a neurotransmitter, 
to build up in neuronal 
synapses, or the extra- 
cellular space between 
two neurons. In time, ad- 
enosine binds to and ac- 
tivates adenosine recep- 
tors found on neurons 
in the brain and spinal 
cord, activating a host 
of cellular processes and 
ultimately leading to a 
decrease in cellular me- 
tabolism. This decreased 
metabolism causes us to 
feel drowsy. 

The caffeine that al- 
most 54 percent of Ameri- 
can adults consume on 
a daily basis works by 
binding to the adenosine 
receptor, preventing ad- 
enosine from binding to 
the receptor. As a result, 
adenosine can no_ lon- 
ger promote drowsiness. 
Caffeine can also inhibit 
phosphodiesterase, _ the 
enzyme that degrades 


cAMP, resulting in an in- 
crease incAMP anda host 
of metabolic changes. 

For their study, re- 
searchers at the Univer- 


Tmt arian at Seg pattems. CLOC K 


sity of Colorado Boulder 
kept five individuals 
under controlled condi- 
tions. Each subject was 
placed in either a dimly 
lit or a brightly lit en- 
vironment three hours 


pill or 2.9 mg/kg of caf- 
feine — approximately 
equal to a double-shot 
espresso. The study last- 
ed for 49 days. 

The researchers then 
measured the melatonin 
levels in each participant. 
Melatonin, a hormone 
that induces sleep and 
regulates our day-night 
cycle, is a well-character- 
ized readout for circadian 
rhythm. By measuring 
melatonin levels in the 
participants’ saliva, the 
researchers were able to 
study shifts in circadian 
rhythm as a result of caf- 
feine use. 

In an interview with 
The News-Letter last year, 
Vsevolod Y. Polotsky, as- 
sociate professor in the 
Department of Pulmo- 
nary and Critical Medi- 
cine at The Johns Hop- 
_kins University School of 
Medicine explained the 
mechanisms behind a cir- 
cadian rhythm. 

“Circadian rhythm is 
regulated by the light-sen- 
sitive melanopsin receptor 
in the retina, which trans- 
mits information to the 
suprachiasmatic nucleus 
(SCN) of the hypothala- 
mus, which is the whole 
body circadian pacemak- 
er. SCN regulates the pi- 
neal gland, which secretes 
mela which [then] 
regulates 
sleep on- 
set,--7. Po= 
lotsky 
said. 

All of 
our tis- 
sues have 
their own 
circadian 
clocks, 
which, 
Polotsky 
explained, 
are ge 
netically 
regulated 
by what 
is known 
FILAL CCBY-20 as the 


ceived either a placebo. 


before his. or her habit- 


gene. In addition to this 
genetic regulation, our cir- 
cadian rhythms can also 
be influenced by several 
environmental factors, in- 
cluding stress, caffeine and 
lighting conditions. 


MATH, From B7 
increased heart rate, 
sweating and increased 
respiration rate and be- 
haviors such as attempt- 
ing to escape the situation 
that caused the fear. 

After baseline testing, 
the subjects received 22 
one-on-one tutoring _les- 
sons on subtraction and 
addition during an eight- 
week period. At the conclu- 
sion of the tutoring period, 


The study found that | 
subjects who were giv- | 


en the bright light pla- 
cebo and_ bright 
caffeine treatment, 
average, 
See CAFFEINE, pace B9 


the math anxiety test was 
administered and fMRI 
imaging was conducted. 
All subjects scored higher 
on subtraction and addi- 
tion testing after tutoring. 
The high anxiety sub- 
group subjects displayed 
reduced anxiety, while 
the subjects in the low 
anxiety group showed no 
change. Also, {MRI imag- 
ing of the fear circuits in 
the amygdala in the high 


light | 
on | 
experienced | 


BALAPAGOS/ CC-BY-SA-2.0 
Neurogenesis as treatment may have side effects. 


regeneration. However, 
in the long term, constant 
regeneration will deplete 


the stem cell population. | 


By then the brain will not 
have any more “fuel” to 
maintain regeneration, 


accelerating the progres- | 


sion of neuronal loss. 

As promising as the 
stimulation of mneuro- 
genesis might sound, we 


also need to be cautious | 


and carefully consider 
all of the possible impli- 
cations that new neurons 
might have for the brain. 


Despite the desperate 
need for novel therapies, 
rushed research and 


clinical development can 
only lead to failures and 
disappointment in the 


, long-term. In the end, as 


excited as I am about the 


| field of adult neurogen- 
| esis, I need to emphasize 


that neural regenerative 
medicine 
very small glimmer of 
hope that requires much 
more rigorous research 
and understanding be- 
fore it can be reliably ap- 
plied in the clinic. 


anxiety subgroup showed 
no activation of the fear 
region when working on 


math problems. The au- — 


thors conclude that this 
confirms that tutoring 
helped treat the anxiety 
itself, instead of providing 
the subjects with a coping 
mechanism that involves 
other brain circuits. 

“It’s reassuring that we 
could actually help these 
children reduce anxiety 


| 
| 


SEPTEMBER 24, 2015 


warns of 


effects of 


warming 


WARMING, Pace B7 


| gas also risks loss of the 
| much larger East Antarc- 


tic Ice Sheet.” 

The study, which ap- 
peared in the journal Sci- 
ence Advances, predicted 
that the average rates of 
sea level rise over the next 
1,000 years could be about 
three centimeters per 
year, which leads to about 
30 meters of sea level rise 
by the end of this millen- 
nium. This would mean 
that over the next several 
thousand years, this num- 
ber could reach up to, 60 
meters. 

Fortunately, the team 
also found that if global 
warming does not ex- 


| ceed a two-degrees Cel- 


| and 
| would remain manage- 


Exposure to math problems can reduce stress 


sius target in the coming 
years, Antarctic melting 
would cause only a sea 
level rise of a few meters, 
the consequences 


able. However, even an 
additional 10th of a de- 
gree could be the cause 
of a total and irreversible 
Antarctic ice loss catas- 


| trophe. 
represents a | 


“If we don’t stop dump- 
ing our waste CO2 into 
the sky, land that is now 
home to more than a bil- 
lion people will one day 
be underwater,” Caldeira 
said in the press release. 


by: mere exposure to prob- 
lems,” Supekar said in the 
press release. 

Further studies by the 
researchers will involve 
attempts to determine 
what aspects of the tu- 
toring helped diminish 
the subjects’ anxiety and 
whether tutoring via a 
computer can produce 
the same brain circuit im- 
provements and a similar 
reduction in anxiety. 


Hlomo naledi’s link to modern humans is debated 


ANCESTOR, From B7 
All of these species can 
be characterized by their 
successively larger brains, 
smaller jaws and fully up- 
right lifestyle. 

A reconstruction of 
a Homo naledi skeleton 
shows many character- 
istics that link it to Homo 
rather than any other ge- 
nus. The hominin’s hands 
are straighter and built 
for more precise object 
manipulation. The skull 
is also more slender and 
similar in shape to mod- 
ern-day human skulls, 
though it is only about 
half the size of modern 
skulls. Finally, the Homo 
naledi’s teeth are small, 
suggesting that Homo na- 
ledi had a specialized diet 
that did not require very 
much chewing. 

However, identifying 
the exact age of the spe- 
cies has been difficult. 


Carbon-14 dating, which » 


is traditionally used to 


‘determine the age of 


specimens, | would destroy 
some of the bones. In ad- 
dition, the high density 
of bones at the excavation 
site suggests that the re- 
mains were placed there 
intentionally, so dating 


’ 


GOVERNMENTZA/ 
It has been difficult to establish the age of Homo naled/ as well as its relation to humans. 


of surrounding material | 


or the cave sediment may 
not be precise enough. 
Despite its similarities 
to other species in Homo, 
the Homo naledi fossils 
possessed enough unique 
characteristics to warrant 
its categorization as anew 
species. The difficulty 
now lies in figuring out 


-what these physical simi-_ 


larities and differences 
say about Homo naledi’s 


exact relationship to Homo, 


sapiens. 


Some anthropologists 
suspect that the small 
cranial size of Homo naledi 
marks them as a close de- 


_scendant of Australopithe- 


cus, an extinct hominin 
from which the genus 
Homo evolved. They point 
to some of the more prim- 
itive features of the fos- 
sils, including wider-built 
shoulders and a flared 


Yet others claim that 
Homo naledi must have 
evolved ‘more recently — 


be Heunan evalitions t 
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since there are too many 
similarities between the 
discovered bones and 
Homo sapiens to have oc- 
curred by chance. 


Only one square meter 


of the cave has been exca- 


vated so far, and the team 


suspects that there ; may 


still be more remains | bur- © 
ied inside. However, until 
the current fossils are 

ed, no one can know f 
sure what the ducover 
of Homo naledi Says ¢ 
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New tool 


Measures 


geriatric healthcare : 


By JOAN YEA 
Senior Staff Writer 


In an era where the 
Affordable Care Act has 
enabled more than 16.4 
million uninsured Ameri- 
cans to gain healthcare 
coverage, there has been 
a concomitant rise in the 
demand for higher quality 
care. Hospitals are being 
held more accountable for 
the outcomes of patients, 
especially those 65 and 
older who would benefit 
from a more coordinated 
healthcare system. 

Yet, despite the grow- 
ing need to address the 
medical issues faced by an 
increasingly aging popula- 
tion, the availability of hos- 
pital services for seniors in 
the United States has not 
been well-studied. 

To rectify this gap in 
understanding the distri- 
bution of senior care ser- 
vices, researchers at the 
Johns Hopkins School of 
Medicine have recently 
developed a Senior Care 
Services Scale (SCSS) tool, 
which provides informa- 
tion about the availability 
of geriatric services. The 
study was led by Dr. Ali- 
cia Ines Arbaje, director of 
transitional care research 
at Johns Hopkins Bayview 
Medical Center and as- 
sistant professor of medi- 
cine at the Johns Hopkins 
School of Medicine. 

Published in the Sep- 
tember 2015 issue of Medi- 
cal Care, the report is the 
first study, to the knowl- 
edge of the research team, 
that was conducted since 
the mid-1980s in order to 
evaluate hospital services 
that are geared toward 
the senior population on a 


~ nationwide scale. 


Utilizing data from the 


: “comprehensive database of 


the American Hospital As- 


sociation Annual Survey of 
Hospitals, Arbaje and her 
team analyzed the senior 
medical services provided 
by 4998 U.S. hospitals in 
1999 and 4,381 hospitals in 
2006. To develop the SCSS, 
the researchers selected 
the healthcare services 
deemed to be most relevant 
to the care of older adults, 
after which they developed 
a taxonomy. By applying 
the developed classifica- 
tion system to the senior 
care services available be- 
tween 1999 and 2006, the 
researchers were then able 
to analyze how geriatric 
healthcare has changed 
over time. 

From 1999 to 2006, de- 
spite a growing senior 
population, fewer hospi- 


tals have offered post-acute 


community care services 
such as skilled nursing 
and assisted living, while 
more hospitals provided 
inpatient specialty services 
suchas geriatrics, palliative 
care and hospice. Accord- 
ing to the researchers, this 
trend may be indicative 
of the shift in the hospital 


_ reimbursement system in 


the late 1990s from a fee- 
for-service to a prospec- 


Mii homiah wn rot pet to 


tive payment system. The | 


researchers also consid- 


ered the changing nature | 


of healthcare delivery as 
one of the reasons for the 
decreased number of post- 
acute care services. Such 
services require a level of 


community outreach that | 


is not necessary in the case | 


of inpatient specialty care. 


In addition to using | 


the SCSS to compare ge- 
riatric healthcare over 
time, the researchers ap- 
plied the SCSS to assess 
the geographic distribu- 
tion of post-acute care 
and inpatient specialty 
services in the U.S. in 
2006. When they ana- 
lyzed the distribution of 
senior medical services, 
they found that both in- 
patient and _ post-acute 
services for seniors were 
mostly concentrated in 
the northern parts of the 
U.S. and located near 
several metropolitan ar- 
eas elsewhere. 

Among the regions 
studied, the southwest- 
ern, south central and 
southeastern areas had 
the lowest concentration 
of senior care services. 
The researchers found 
that the geographic 
availability of geriatric 
medical care did not re- 
flect the distribution of 
senior residences docu- 
mented in the U.S. cen- 
sus data. 

The researchers specu- 
late that this discrepancy 
between hospital services 
and demographic trends 
in 2006 may be suggestive 
of the healthcare system's 
deficiencies in the con- 
tinuum of care for seniors. 
While the overail increase 
of inpatient specialty care 
can be interpreted as an 
encouraging sign, the ex- 
pansion of such services 
is not an indication of im- 
proved care coordination 
from 1999 to 2006 since 
post-acute care is helpful 
in getting older adults situ- 
ated back in their commu- 
nities following a hospital 
discharge. 

The developers of the 
SCSS aim for their tool to 
play a vital role in further 
studies that seek to moni- 
tor trends in the provision 
of geriatric healthcare ser- 
vices. The tool has been 
developed with the aim of 
empowering policymak- 
ers and healthcare groups 
to improve the integration 
and organization of hospi- 
tal services on a local, re- 
gional and national bases. 

The researchers also in- 
tend for the public to gain 
access to this valuable re- 
source so that patients can 
assess the services offered 
by nearby hospitals. Ac- 
cording to the researchers, 
improvements in coor- 
dinating and integrating 
healthcare services are 
especially important in a 
time in which accountable 
care organizations and 
other value-based care 
initiatives have been mo- 
bilized by the Affordable 
Care Act. 
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FDA creates new food- lesting regulations 


By ADARSHA MALLA 
For The Vews-/ Letter 


Nearly five years after 
Congress passed the Food 
and Drug Administration 
(FDA) Food Safety Mod- 
ernization Act of 2010 
(FSMA), giving the FDA 
more influence on the 
regulation of food growth 
and processing, the fed- 
eral government has fi- 
nalized food safety rules 


| that will force producers 


to focus on preventing 
food contamination rath- 
er than just reacting to it. 
Some consider the pass- 
ing of the FSMA to be the 
most significant update 
to the FDA’s food regula- 
tory authority in 70 years. 


| However, there are con- 


cerns about the speed at 
which the directives are 
being introduced. While 
Sandra Eskin, director of 
food safety at Pew Chari- 
table Trusts, is optimistic 
about the new regulations, 
some consumer advocates 
criticized how long it took 
the government to imple- 
ment the FSMA. 

The new rules, which 
were originally promoted 
as a top priority of the 
Obama administration, 
ran into delays and did 
not make a court-ordered 
deadline after advocacy 
groups sued the govern- 
ment. The final govern- 
ment safety rules were 
released on Sept. 17 in the 
wake of deadly foodborne 
illness outbreaks across 
the United States, which 
were linked to ice cream, 
caramel apples, peanuts 
and cantaloupes. 

According to the Cen- 
ters for Disease Control 


and Prevention (CDC), 
approximately 48 million 
people, or one out of every 
six Americans, get sick 
each year from foodborne 
illnesses. About 128,000 
people are hospitalized 
and 3,000 die annually. 

Today nearly half of 
fresh fruits and one-fifth 
of vegetables in the U.S. 
are imported, a relatively 
new shift in the food in- 
dustry that has created 
quality control issues. 

The new food safety 
rules, which apply to 
foods for humans, pets 
and livestock, require that 
food manufacturers com- 
pose detailed food safety 
plans that demonstrate 
how they will maintain 
sanitation standards in 
their food development 
and processing facilities. 
In addition to creating a 
safety plan for their facili- 
ties, food plants will have 
to keep a safety activity 
log where they will record 
safety mishaps and proto- 
col violations. These writ- 
ten records will be subject 
to review by FDA officials 
at any time. 

This represents a sig- 
nificant change from 
earlier regulations. Previ- 
ously, food makers were 
not required to hand over 
records to the FDA. Thus, 
the FDA would only 
know to investigate food 
plants after their products 
made people sick, accord- 
ing to Eskin.° 

In the Blue Bell ice 
cream outbreak, which 
occurred earlier this year, 
FDA inspectors discov- 
ered a significant num- 
ber of violations at a Blue 
Bell plant including dirty 


Our bodies adapt to 


By RAYYAN JOKHAI 
For The News-Letter 


Researchers have come 
across an astonishing ob- 
servation that may dis- 
courage or at the very least 
concern those of you who 
spend hours at the rec- 
reational center trying to 
burn as many calories as 
physically possible. 

Jessica C. Selinger, 
Shawn M. OConnor, 
Jeremy D. Wong and J. 
Maxwell Donelan have 
observed that our own ner- 
vous systems are actually 
working against us as we 
incessantly push ourselves 
to exercise. 

It’s been known quite 
some time that, given op- 
tions, people choose to 
move in an energetically 
optimal path. In fact, this 
idea is ingrained in the 
science of movement and 
is simply observed in how 
most people would rather 
walk the shortest path be- 
tween ‘Point A’ and ‘Point 
B, would rather sit than 
stand and would rather 
drive than jog. 

However, the way in 
which people are able to 
adapt their movements 
to best suit the energy ef- 
ficient method of action 
has been a mystery. While 
many hypotheses have 
been offered as answers 
to this puzzling question, 
none have used the ner- 
vous system as a central 
point in their argument, 
meaning that the system's 
objective of energy mini- 


mization has been largely 


unaddressed. 

The study performed 
by these four research- 
ers suggests that at a 
subconscious level our 
nervous systems are 
constantly adapting the 
way in which we move 
so that we ex René ithe 


& 


least amount of energy 
possible at all times. In 
doing so when we are at 
the gym, without us be- 
ing aware, our nervous 
system is keeping the 
amount of calories we 
burn to a minimum by 
changing how we are 
moving when we exercise 
in order to conserve the 
most amount of energy. 
Regardless of how active 
we are, there may be no 
getting away from our 
instinctive lethargy. 

The experimental de- 
sign allowed the research- 
ers to test whether or not 
people would be able to 
recognize the change in 
gait environment and sub- 
sequently adapt to this 
new environment and 
achieve new optima. 

“We think of our ex- 
periment like dropping 
someone into a new world 
with all new rules. Any 
walking strategies that 
may have developed over 
evolutionary or devel- 
opmental timescales are 
now obsolete in this new 
world,” Selinger said in a 
press release. 

The researchers used 
robotic exoskeletons to 
create varying gait situa- 
tions to see how subjects 
would alter their move- 
ment to achieve a new ef- 
ficient method of walking. 
Step frequency specifically 
was the variable manipu- 
lated since it is such a fun- 
damental _ characteristic 
of walking and is a major 
factor in gait optimization. 
The robotic exoskeletons 
were used to act against 
the knee joints provid- 


ing resistance against the - 


walking motion of the 
subjects. 


While the minimal 


time it took for pres to 
alter their step fre 
to achieve new ‘optima is 
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Blue Bell's listeria outbreak suggested the need for food reform. 


equipment, inadequate 
food storage, food held 
at improper  tempera- 
tures and employees not 
washing hands appropri- 
ately. Three recent listeria 
deaths were linked to ice 
cream produced by the 


company. 
Similarly, a 2011 lis- 
teria outbreak linked 


to Colorado cantaloupe 
killed 30 people. The 
FDA, which investigated 
the plant after the illness 
broke out, said that old 
hard-to-clean equipment 


and improper cooling 
were partially respon- 
sible for the illnesses. 
Michael Taylor, deputy 


commissioner for food 
and veterinary medicine 
at the FDA, said that most 
food-safety breaches are 
actually preventable. 
“{The FSMA provides] 
new enforcement tools 
that will create more ac- 
countability,” Taylor told 
The Wall Street Journal. 


The part of the FSMA 


that is considered the 
most controversial in- 
cludes regulations that 


are set to be proposed in 
October. These rules cre- 
ate new standards for 
farmers growing  pro- 
duce. The rules would 
require farmers to take 
new precautions against 
contamination, ensuring 
that workers’ hands are 
washed, irrigation water is 
clean and animals stay out 
of wild fields. 

The FDA claimed that it 
worked with stakeholders 
in the agricultural sector 
to set these standards, but 
many in the industry say 
the standards could harm 
agricultural _ businesses. 
The finalized rules will go 
into effect for large food 
companies next year and 
smaller companies will 
have more time to comply. 
All food companies will 
be required to abide by the 
new rules by 2018. 


expend little energy 


incredible, what's even 
more bewildering is that 
the subjects did so even 
when the energy saved 
was below five percent. 
In conducting this ex- 
periment, the researchers 
were able to conclude that 
energetic costs shape our 
movements at a subcon- 
scious neurological level. 
Despite having walked 
for as long as physically 
possible, subjects readily 


adapted to keep energy 
disbursement at a physi- 
ological minimum. The 
way we walk, while seem- 
ingly immutable to us, is 
in fact quite supple. 

The researchers don't 
plan to stop at this conclu- 
sion and intend to delve 
into the question of how 
our bodies are able to ul- 
timately choose which 
method conserves maxi- 
mum energy. 


Caffeine can interfere 
with sleeping patterns 


CAFFEINE, From B8& 

a shift of 80 and 103 min- 
utes, respectively, in their 
circadian rhythms as 
compared with the dim 
light placebo controls. 

The team then set out 
to elucidate the mecha- 
nism of this caffeine-in- 
duced dysregulation in 
circadian rhythm. The re- 
searchers began with two 
mechanistic hypotheses: 

1) Caffeine competi- 
tively inhibits phosphodi- 
esterase, the enzyme that 
is responsible for cAMP. 

2) Caffeine blocks the 
adenosine receptor and 
causes an increase in 
cAMP production. After 
using drugs that selective- 
ly block either phosphodi- 
esterase or the adenosine 
receptor but not both, the 
researchers were able to 
identify that caffeine acts 
by blocking the adenosine 
receptor. 

Heroin, LSD, meth- 
amphetamine and now 
| caffeine are all psycho- 
active drugs capable 
of pacing Jeng-tecn 


changes in the brain, re- 
sulting in alterations in 
perception and mood. 
And while caffeine will 
likely not lead to ex- 
treme addiction or hal- 
lucinations, the study 
does implicate that caf- 
feine causes changes in 
our body’s internal clock 
or circadian rhythm. 
The results of the study 
may have implications 
in helping us better 
address _ sleep-related 
problems. , 

[There is a] long- 
standing pattern of met- 
abolic change due to a 
daily mismatch [of circa- 
dian rhythm],” Dr. Jona- 
than Jun, associate pro- 
fessor of Pulmonary and 
Critical Care Medicine 
at the Johns Hopkins 
School of Medicine, told 
The News-Letter last year. 

A better understand- 
ie of the molecular 
pathways _ underlying 
circadian rhythm may 
one day enable us to 
work to correct these 
metabolic las wry 
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Field Hockey looks 
strong tn season start 


FIELD HOCKEY, From B12 
ball after Washington's 
goalie blocked the ini- 
tial shot, thus sealing the 
contest. 

The rest of the game 
was an effort to main- 
tain the lead 
by keeping 
the ball in 
Washing- 
ton’s territo- 


year starters to the fresh- 
men just joining us, every 
single girl brings a unique 
talent and skill necessary 
for our team’s success.” — 

Gresick went on _ to 
praise the coaches, saying 
“We have 
two new, 
outstanding 
additions to 
our coaching 


ry. The cap- staff, Katy 
tains praised Fuhrman 
the team’s and Danielle 
goalkeeper, Thompson. 
sophomore They both 
Greta Hel- ; bring new 
vie, for let- # ideas and 
ting in only j mindsets to 
a single shot | fi _ keer Saeel further im- 
of the 10 HOPKINSSPORTSCOM prove our 
Washington Field Hockey rallies against an team and the 
took on goal, early deficit to end witha win. program. We 
allowing the are led by 


Jays to keep 
their opponent at bay and 
secure a victory. 

The captains — Gre- 
sick, MacManus and se- 
nior Kiana Duncan — are 
decidedly happy with the 
way the team has played 
so far. As Gresick said, 
“Each and every game, 
win or loss, has truly been 
a team effort.” 

Looking forward, the 
captains are confident in 
the team’s ability to pow- 
er through the rest of the 
season. 

“We will take each 
game one at a time and 
try to take the season as 
far as we possibly can,” 
Gresick said. “We believe 
we will be able to make it 
very far this season due 
to the depth of our en- 
tire team. From the four 


head coach, 
Megan Fraser, and with 
her continual leadership 
we will be able to really 
excel as a team for this 
season.” 
Hopkins is now at a 4-2 
win-loss record thus far, 


and the team will play 10 | 


more games over the next 


five weeks until its season | 


concludes. 


The team’s next bout | 


in the Centennial Con- 
ference will take place 


again on Saturday, Sept. | 


26 when it hosts the 
Muhlenberg 
Mules. Hopkins leads 
the head-to-head rivalry 
18-6, having lost against 
the Mules only once on 
Homewood Field 
only once since 2010. 
The game will be at 6 
p.m. on Homewood Field. 
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young mans game 


NBA, From B12 
beginnings with the 
Minnesota Timber- 


wolves in the offseason. 
The Timberwolves orga- 
nization is extremely ex- 
cited believing that KG 
will reignite what Kevin 
Love left and it will be 
like the old Kevin Gar- 
nett. Well they’re wrong. 
Garnett is old as hell. 
After double ankle sur- 
gery two years ago, he 
isn’t contributing to any- 
body’s team. But best of 
luck to a legend! 

Speaking of legends... 
and being old... the Spurs 
are still at it. When you 
get to the point where 
each year you wonder, 
is this going to be the 
last? are they finally go- 
ing to hang it up? Then 
it’s probably time for you 
to call it a career, boys. 
Don’t get me wrong: Tim 
Duncan, Manu Ginobili 
and Tony Parker may be 
the most legendary big 
three of all time along- 
side head coach Gregg 
Popovich. However, the 
game has gotten too fast- 
paced for them, and it 
gets old when you watch 
Pop have to revert to the 
*hack-a-Jordan’ strategy 
in order to keep Duncan 
on the court. 

Jahlil Okafor is hop- 
ing to spark the flame 
with the Philadelphia 
76ers, but lets be honest, 
he will probably end up 
like most one-and-done 
rookies and will tear an 
ACL or just not live up to 


will proceed to make a 
layup and the media will 
go crazy throwing him 
up there with names like 
MJ, Malone, Kareem, and 
Magic. 

On the subject of 
Magic, the Los Angeles 
Lakers will once again 
be a team full of scrubs 
that will probably fin- 
ish just below .500 on 
the season. Yes Kobe is 
back, but Kobe is old, 
slow and far past his 
prime. Kobe was phe- 
nomenal in a different 
era of basketball, but the 
game has changed and 
Kobe has yet to recog- 
nize that change. 

A team to keep an eye 
out for this year is the 
Portland Trailblazers. 
With some solid acqui- 
sitions in the offseason 
and an unmatched point 
guard in Damian Lillard, 
the Trailblazers are a force 
to be reckoned with. La- 
Marcus Aldridge also had 
a career year last year and 
we will be expecting even 
greater things from him 
this upcoming year. 

So to wrap things up, 
the most unexciting team 
this upcoming season 
will probably be the Phil- 
adelphia 76ers because 
Jahlil Okafor will not last. 
Whether it is due to injury, 
hype or the organization 
itself, just trust me when I 
say, he will not last. 

The most exciting 
team to look for next 
season will by far be the 
Cleveland Cavaliers. As 


unfortunately cliché as 


that is, it is true. With 
everyone returning, and 
hopefully having a fully 
healthy Kyrie Irving and 
Kevin Love along side of 
LeBron, there is no stop- 
ping them. . 


College | 


and | 
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BLUE 


Women’s Soccer 
September 19, 2015 
vs. Wash College 


W, 5-1 


Men/’s Soccer 
September 16, 2015 
vs. York 


W, 1-0 


XC, From B12 

Sophia Meehan. Meehan, 
who placed first overall at 
| the Mustang Stampede on 
Sept. 12, is not only fast, but 
also seems to have a posi- 
tive influence on the team. 
“Her dedication always 
encourages the rest of the 
team to achieve their high- 
est potentials,” Kelly said. 
Looking ahead towards 
the women’s team’s na- 
tional title aspirations, 
Kelly offered no com- 
ment on whether the team 
members collectively be- 
lieve that they are on track 

to accomplish this goal. 
“We are working hard 
| to make that victory,” 

Kelly said. 

The men’s team is also 
pleased with its sixth-place 


(ross Country finishes highly amongst elite 


| finish. Like the women, 
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By MICHAEL POZO 
Staff Writer 


During the week of 
Sept. 13, the Hopkins 
men’s soccer team played 
two competitive matches. 
Both games were decided 
by a one-goal margin and 
required the entire ninety 
minutes to resolve. 

The first match took 
place on Wednesday, Sept. 
16, as the Blue Jays faced 
off against the Spartans 
of York College, winning 
1-0. The game occurred 
under the bright lights of 
Homewood Field and fea- 
tured standout defensive 
play on both sides. 

Going into the game, 
Hopkins had been winless 
against the Spartans in its 
past four matchups and 
was determined to come 
away with the victory. 

Sophomore Michael 
Swiercz provided the 
Blue Jays with their 
first opportunity of the 
game in the 29th min- 
ute. Swiercz received a 
through ball from fresh- 
man Cole Rosenberger, 
but York goalie Charlie 
Johnson got enough of 
Swiercz’s shot to deflect 
it out of harm’s way. York 
responded with several 
quality opportunities of 
its own, but junior goalie 
Bryan See was there to 
block them all. 

Hopkins got on the 
board in the 50th min- 
ute. Senior Andrew Park 
moved between a pair 
of defenders and rock- 
eted a shot just inside the 
right post. Park’s second 
goal of the season put 
the Blue Jays up 1-0. The 
score would remain un- 
changed as the Hopkins 
defense held on for the 
close win. é 

On Saturday, Sept. 19, 
Hopkins hosted Haver- 


y 
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JAY SPOR 


Women’s Soccer 
September 16, 2015 
@ St Mary’s 


W, 6-1 


Women’s Volleyball 
September 19, 2015 
@ Stevenson 


L, 3-1 


the men ran against some 
of the toughest teams in 
the nation, including the 
University of Wiscon- 
sin Badgers, which were 
ranked fourth nationally 
in D-I. Among such a com- 
petitive pool of teams, the 
sixth-place result indicates 
an ability to compete at a 
high level later in the sea- 
son but also leaves room 
for improvement. 

“Sixth place was a great 
finish for us. We hope to 
obviously do better in the 
future,” senior captain 
Ryan Schwartz said. 

This team hopes to 
bring a Centennial Con- 
ference title back to Hop- 
kins and looks at this 
race as a gauge of their 
readiness for this level 
of competition for the re- 


ford College Fords in 
what stood as the Centen- 
nial Conference opener 
for both teams. Like the 
York game, the match 
came down to a single 
goal and was very evenly 
matched. 

The Fords got on the 
board in the 29th minute 
when senior Sam Yarosh 
knocked home a goal off a 
header from senior Brady 
Seitz. Hopkins fought to 
create plenty of its own 
opportunities to score, 
tallying 13 shots in total. 
Haverford goalie Sam 
Miller played an excellent 
game, however, and kept 
the Fords out ahead. The 
Jays would lose the match 
1-0, extending Haver- 
ford’s winning streak 
over Hopkins to four. 

Junior midfielder Samy 
Ramadane remains op- 
timistic about the season 
and is confident in the 
team’s ability to succeed. 

“We had two games 
this week, both of which 
we can learn a lot from. 
In our Wednesday game 
against York, we faced a 
disciplined and threaten- 
ing side. We imposed our 
possession-oriented game 
upon our opponents and 
came out with a victory, 
setting the standard high 
for our level of play for the 
rest of the season,” Rama- 
dane said. 

“On Saturday, we faced 
Haverford, an aggres- 
sive and hungry side. Al- 
though we only gave the 
opposition a few chances 
to score, they capitalized 
upon a defensive mis- 
communication. We have 
adjusted to this tactical 
breakdown since and are 
using it as an opportunity 
for growth.” . 

On the outlook for the 
remainder of the season, 


Ramadane said, “We have 


Women’s XC 
September 19, 2015 
Iona Meet of Champions 


Second of 11 teams 


Women’s Volleyball 
September 19, 2015 
@ Mary Washington 


L, 3-0 


ey 
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TS SCOREBOARD 


Men’s XC 


September 19, 2015 


Iona Meet of Champions 


Sixth of 10 teams 


Football 


September 19, 2015 


@ Moravian 


W, 45-23 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 


Meehan was one of many runners to shine in meet this week for XC. 


mainder of the season. 
“We're definitely head- 
ing in the right direction. 
We have a lot of work to 
do,” Schwartz said. “[The 
Conference | Champion- 


Men’s soccer splits oames. ends at 4-3 


a few goals this season; 
Our most absolute one for 
this season is to become 
Conference Champions. 
In doing so, we must re- 
alize some of our other 
goals, which include 
consistently bringing 
our highest level to each 
match, in terms of the 
technical, tactical, physi- 
cal and mental aspects of 
the game.” 
Hopkins is 4+3-1 on the 


season with the majority | 


of its schedule still lying 
ahead. The Blue Jays will 
return to the field Satur- 
day Sept. 26 when they 
travel up to Pennsylvania 
to face off against Swarth- 


h tothat goal.” _ 


away, so we still have 
some of our toughest 
weeks of training ahead. 
If we continue training at 
the intensity that we need 
to, then we're going to get 


more College Garnets. 
Ramadane believes that 
the team maintains all 
the qualities necessary for 
success and will use them 
this weekend. 

“Besides the talent 
level on our team, every 
player is fully committed 
to our team values, creat- 
ing a culture compatible 
with improvement and 
success,” he said. 

This will be Hopkins’ 
second Centennial Con- 
ference game and will 
carry major implications 
in the conference stand- 
ings going forward. The 
match is scheduled to be- 
gin at 6 p.m. 


Social media paired 
with fantasy sports 


FANTASY, rrom B10 
won big, life changing, 
checks of up to one mil- 
lion dollars. 

One newcomer to the 
industry is uSTADIUM. 
uSTADIUM looks _ to_ 
bring together the social 
side of the football com- 
munity with these daily 
fantasy contests. It is a 
mobile application fo- 
cused on bringing those 
who enjoy football to- 
gether to connect with 
each other and compete 
against each other. 

“My vision for uSTA- 
DIUM is to be the place 
for sports fans to chat and 
play/compete in daily fan- 
tasy games. We love fan- 
tasy at. uSTADIUM, and 
view it as an integral part 
of the fan experience,” 
uSTADIUM CEO Frank 
Vittorini said. 


“The problem with dai- t 


of 


ly fantasy, however, is that 
there are no good engage- 
ment platforms coupled 
with fantasy. We are work- , 
ing to be the first to success- _ 
fully combine social media - 
with fantasy. Ultimately, | 
we want to be the app that | 
sports fans love to use and — 
remember forever.” 

With over one million 
posts recorded in the first 
year, the popular app will 
iors in November. 

recent emergence 
of these daily fangs 
leagues has caught foot- 


casual sports 
long time to c 
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SEPTEMBER 24, 2015 


By ANDREW JOHNSON 
Staff Writer 


With the Johns Hopkins 
Football team off to an ex 
plosive 3-0 start, it seems 
like a different offensive 
player has put on a brilliant 
performance each week for 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


SPORTS 


ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 
BRANDON CHERRY — FOOTBALL 


The News-Letter: 
What has been your fa- 
vorite part of Johns Hop- 
kins, either athletically, 
academically or socially? 


Cherry: My  favor- 
ite part has been being 
blessed with the opportu- 
nity to be on such a great 


the multi- team with 
talented genuine 
Jays at- VIT p eople 
tack. Most AL and dedi- 
recently, STATISTICS eratteetsd 
standout coaches. 
senior run- Academi- 
ning back cally I've 
Brandon || Name: Brandon Cherry enjoyed 
Cherry had |} Year: Senior the fact 
oe touch- Sport: Football of having 
ee cn || Major: Public Health forces 
only 12 to- H eae : portunity 
tal touches, |] Hometown: Parkville, Md. ee 48 
racking up High School: Boys’ Latin lenge my- 
nine Car- self at an 
ries for 118 elite uni- 
yards and versity. 


three touchdowns includ- 
ing a 73 burst during the 
third play of the contest. 
He also added three re- 
ceptions for 47 yards and 
another touchdown. In the 
45-23 victory at Moravian 
College, Cherry became 
only the ninth player in 
school history to score four 
touchdowns in a single 
contest. After his standout 
performance, The News- 
Letter sat down with Cher- 
ry to discuss his Hopkins 
career and his goals for the 
team in his final campaign. 
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Devin Tucker 


\ Dev's Corner 
ever un- 
deresti- 
mate the 
heart of a 
champion. 


And never underesti- 
mate the power of the 
media. Both are things 
to consider when think- 
ing about the recent 
Wrestling World Cham- 
pionship in Las Vegas. 

The victor, Kyle Sny- 
der, a 19-year-old from 
Maryland, defeated 
Russian opponent Ab- 
dulrashid Sadulaev to 
secure his spot as the 
youngest world cham- 
pion in the history of the 
United States. 

I can’t think of much 
that is more American 
or more pertinent in the 
framework of the tradi- 
tional society of the U.S. 
Yet I’m willing to bet the 
majority of the people 
who read this article will 
have no idea who he is. In- 
stead, our society remains 
obsessed with things that 
in reality mean nothing. 


“BALTIMORE'S BEST 
BREAKFAST & BURGER" 
- City Paper 
~ Baltimore Magazine 


N-L: How have you im- 
proved as a runner since 
your freshman year? Is 
there anyone specifically 
who was instrumental to 
your development? 


Cherry: Since fresh- 
man year I have focused 
on the physical aspect in 
regards to getting big- 
ger, stronger and _ faster. 
However, I have focused 
on the mental aspect just 
as much in knowing the 
schemes of defenses and 


Kylie Jenner. Miley Cyrus. 
“Deflate-gate.” People 
were too distracted by 
Roger Goodell’s idiotic 
indecisiveness and Miley 
Cyrus’s VMA “perfor- 
mance” to even pay atten- 
tion to the hard work and 
dedication of the beast 
that is Kyle Snyder. 

Instead of celebrating 
an essential cog in the 
American machine, the 
media tends to pour all of 
its attention towards dra- 
ma, political correctness 
and scandal. 

Today, however, we 
celebrate the success of 
an American hero and 
avoid all the jargon that 
floods our phones and 
televisions with utter 
nonsense. 

Kyle Snyder is an ab- 
solute animal. He went 
a whopping 179-0 in his 
first three years of high 
school. If that’s not domi- 
nation then I don’t know 
what is. After becom- 
ing the first American 
to win an International 
Federation of Associated 
Wrestling (FILA) Junior 
World —_ championship, 
he continued his streak 
of greatness by becom- 
ing the youngest World 
Champion in U.S. Wres- 
tling History. 

Not to mention, he 
won on Sept. 11. I liter- 
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Brandon Cherry spearheads an explosive ground game for a Hopkins 
offensive attack that has put up over 150 points in three games. 


the timing of our offense. 


It is apparent that 
Cherry has had a won- 
derful experience at 
Hopkins and is looking 
forward to a prolific and 
highly successful final 
season with the rest of his 
teammates, 

Going forward for 
the rest of the season, 
look out for Cherry and 
his backfield running 
mate, junior Stuart Wal- 
ters, to make opposing 
defenses dizzy with the 
combination of. Walters’ 
“thunder” and Cherry’s 
“lightning”. Junior quar- 
terback Jonathan Ger- 
mano adds another run- 
ning threat that defenses 


ally can’t think of any- 
thing more patriotic 
than to honor those who 
lost their lives on that 
tragic day with such a 
performance. In his hon- 
or, I will proceed to list 
a handful of momentous 
occasions that helped 
steer our country in the 
right direction and that 
allowed us to take a mo- 
ment out of our busy 
days to reflect on our 
pride in being Ameri- 
cans. 

1. George W. Bush’s 
ceremonial first pitch at 
Yankee Stadium in Game 
3 of the 2001 World Se- 
ries following the horrific 
events of 9/11. You can 
literally hear the decibel 
count in the stadium dras- 
tically increase after Bush 
throws a heater right in 
the batter’s box. 

He really hummed 
that thing right down 
the middle. This moment 
could be argued to be one 
of the most powerful mo- 
ments in sport, if not in 
US. history. 

2. TJ. Oshie absolute- 
ly dicing the Russian 
goalie in the 2014 Winter 
Olympic games. Oshie 
scored on four out of six 
shots to defeat Russia al- 
most single-handedly. If 
you haven’t watched the 
video, I suggest watch- 
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must account for. 

With a mixture of 
strong defensive contrib- 
utors and a dizzying ar- 
ray of offensive weapons, 
Hopkins appears once 
again to be a serious con- 
tender both for a Confer- 
ence Championship and 
for a deep playoff run. 
Saturday Sept. 26, the 
8th ranked Jays (3-0, 2-0 
CC) will welcome peren- 
nial challenger Muhlen- 
berg College (2-1, 1-1 
CC) to Homewood Field 
at 2 p.m. This will be a 
critical matchup, as the 
Muhlenberg Mules and 
Blue Jays have collec- 
tively failed to capture 
the Centennial title only 
once since 2001. 


Kyle Snyder embodies the American spirit 
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Cherry's outburst 
sparks football win 


FOOTBALL, From B12 

in the second half during 
Moravian’s offensive an- 
swer while also tacking 
on a combined 300 all- 
purpose yards. 

Greyhounds —quarter- 
back freshman Mike Hayes 
was also able to find some 


junior playmaker Stuart 
Walters also turned in a 
healthy total of 60 yards. 
“When we play like the 
way we did this week it is 
exciting to see what the 
future has for us and how 
better we can get each and 
every week,” Cherry said. 


rhythm in O n 
the later half defense, 
of the game, Hopkins 
finishing was led by 
17-25 with sophomore 
191 yards. lineman 
His _ favor- Keonte 
ite target, Henson, 
sophomore who was 
receiver all over 
Jalen Sny- the field 
der-Scipio for a career 
was also and team 
able to turn ' high of 
10 ~—rrecep- was nine  tack- 
tions into HOPKINSSPORTS.COM les includ- 
92 yards, Stifling defense proved key for ing one of 
but the sec- the Jays jumping to a huge lead. Hopkins’ 
ond half four sacks. 
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outburst was far too little 
and too late after Hopkins’ 
early dominance. 

The score closed at 45- 
23, rounded out by a field 
goal from the Jays’ kicker 
junior Nick Campbell and 
a late safety for the Mora- 
vian defense. 

Cherry was the story 
of the day on offense with 
his four scores and 165 
all-purpose yards includ- 
ing 47 through the air. 
Germano also kept up 


| with his prowess on the 


ing it as soon as pos- | 


sible. His mastery and 
composure makes you 
think back to the Mira- 
cle on Ice of 1980 (when 
the US beat the Soviets 
in the Winter Olympics) 
and recounts the values 
that made our country 
so great. 

3. Outside the world 
of sports, American men 
thwarting a potential ter- 
rorist attack on a train 
traveling from Amster- 
dam to Paris. What an in- 
credible story. 

In short, a Moroccan 
man entered the train 
with an AK-47 and a 
handgun and_ Spencer 
Stone, Anthony Sadler 
and Alex Skarlatos all 
charged and disarmed 
him, potentially saving 
countless lives. 

4. The New England 
Patriots absolutely de- 
stroying the Pittsburgh 
Steelers in Week 1 of the 
2015 regular season. The 
game was not nearly as 
close as the score shows. 
Although I really do 
not enjoy either of these 
teams, you gotta love 
what the Patriots mas- 
cot represents: freedom 
from oppression and tyr- 
anny and all that good 
stuff. 

See, there are other 
things with which we 
can concern ourselves 
that hold more mean- 
ing than brain-numbing 
fiascoes solely formu- 
lated to grasp attention. 
Kyle Snyder and vari- 
ous other hardwork- 
ing individuals are the 
people we should strive 
to become. 

We don’t have to follow 
all of their personal deci- 
sions or beliefs, but we 
can at least benefit in our 
own lives by focusing on 
their noble, honorable and 
courageous endeavors. 

No, we should not 
care about Kylie Jenner’s 
newest toy or whatever 
other direction Kanye 
and Kim want to name 
their next child. God 
bless America and all the 
best values traditionally 
ascribed to it. 


| panies 


ground, scrambling for 
28 yards of his own while 


intensity has been a key 
that’s helped us through 
the first three games,” 
Henson said about the 
defensive performance..: 
“We start fast, stay fast 
and finish fast. Everyone 
knows their job and takes - 
accountability when it 
comes to getting their job 
done.” : 

Next up for Hopkins 
is another conference ri-’ 
val when Muhlenberg 
College travels to Home- 
wood Field after toppling - 
McDaniel College 55-0 in 
their last contest. 


Naily fantasy sports 
are wildly popular 


Zach Robbins 
Sportpinion 


eekends 
during 
football 
season 
are all 
the same. Wake up later 
than you intended and 
spend the rest of your day 
on the couch in front of the 


buy into a contest and are - 
given a salary cap. With 
this salary cap you can 
purchase the real life play- 
ers that you want on your’ 
team. 

Based on the stats put: 
up that day, you are given 
points that coincide with 
their numbers. The more 
points you get, the better 
you do. 

In this way the leagues 
score very similarly to 


TV. If you watched a few your standard season- 
minutes of long fanta- 
any games, sy leagues 
you've prob- that football 
ably noticed fans may be 
something more famil- 
new __ this iar with. 
year. seh ke 
No, I'm leagues can 
not talking vary from 
about the those where 
new extra- payouts are 
point rules distributed 
(which do - based on 
eae tide _ LAURA MAUER/ CCBY-2, aa nee 
exciting). Dally fantasy leagues give users the thonenanee 
Tm talk. “hance to bet on favorite players. ae ey 
ing about the ple as dou- 


one-day fantasy league ad- 
vertisements. I would posit 
that there is a very small 
chance that you have not 
seen one of these ads since 
they have taken over our 
living room television sets. 

Whether it is Draft 
Kings or Fan Duel, com- 
running these 
leagues are dominating 
commercial airtime. 

It seems as if every oth- 
er commercial is adver- 
tising the million dollar 
winners that daily fanta- 
sy sports have crowned or 
just how much fun these 
leagues can be. What's up 
with this sudden craze 
and why are these com- 
panies investing so much 
into marketing? 

The concept of these 
leagues is simple: each 
day of football you can 


bling your money if you 
place in the top half and 
losing your money in the 
bottom half. 

What makes these 
leagues so much _ better 
than season-long leagues? 
What drives the addic- 
tions that people have in 
possibly losing money just 
to have the opportunity 
to manage a team for one 
single weekend? 

- One reason is that if 
a star player gets hurt or 
has consecutive bad per- 
formances, you are not 
stuck with them through- 
out an entire season. 

The new daily fantasy 
sports system seems to 
be low risk and low com- 
mitment but with high 
rewards. Draft Kings ad- 
vertises users who have 
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Dip 


Women’s soccer’s Saturday win 
was its |3th straight victory ina 
conference opener. 


SPORTS 


You 
KNow? 


SepremBper 24, 2015 


CALENDAR 


SATURDAY 


Football vs. Muhlenberg, 2 p.m. 


Volleyball @ Muhlenberg, | p.m. 
Women’s Tennis 
Southeast Regional. 


@ ITA 


Meehan named National Runner of the Week 


NEE RARER DEA TAS PA 


Dev’s Corner: 
Sports and America 


Dev weighs in on how 
sports reflect and encap- 
sulate the essence of the 
American spirit and shows 
how their stories help us to 
remember what is impor- 

age B11 
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Athlete of the Week: 
Brandon Cherry 


The senior back helped 
Hopkins extend their now 
25-game regular season win 
streak at Moravian College 
by rushing for four touch- 
downs in the first half, tying 


zs 


aschoolrecord. Page B11 


Men's Soccer splits 
two matches 


At home, the Jays 
squeaked to a win vs. York 
College at home 1-0, but fell 
to the Haverford Fords on 
the road in PA 1-0 despite 
tallying 13 shots during the 
match. Page B10 


XC proves competitive at elite D-I meet in NY 


By LUCAS BEDNAREK 
For The News-Letter 


After what was so far 
the most competitive 
meet of the season, the 
Hopkins cross-country 
team continues to be 
pleased with their re- 
sults. At the Sept. 19 Iona 
Meet of Champions, the 
first meet this year in 
which Hopkins competed 
against D-I teams, Blue 
Jay men’s and women’s 
teams placed sixth and 
second, respectively. 

The women’s team was 
particularly pleased with 
their finish at the race. Plac- 
ing second, they finished 
behind only the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Badgers, 
a team which was ranked 
tenth in the nation among 
D-I schools as of Sept. 15. 

“We're ecstatic,” senior 
captain Courtney Kelly 
said. “We finished second 
only to Wisconsin, which 
is ranked as one of the top 
ten D-I schools in the na- 
tion. We beat all the other 
D-I schools, including all 
of the Ivy League schools. 
To be a D-III school able to 
compete against the best 
of the best D-I schools re- 
ally shows how strong of 
a team we have.” 

Not only was the com- 
petition tougher than pre- 
vious meets for Hopkins, 
but the course was also 
more demanding. As op- 
posed to the flat terrain 
that the team encountered 
at the Mustang Stampede 
on Sept. 12, this course 
featured more hills for a 
true cross-country race. 

“It takes a lot of guts to 
stay positive and motivat- 

ed on the back hills at Van 
Cortlandt Park, but all in 
all I think we gutted it out 
and stayed strong,” Kelly 


- 


e 


lenge. 


In the 
midst of this 
more dif- 
ficult com- 


petition, 
the younger 
class of run- 
ners also 
stepped up 
to the chal- 


“This was 
definitely a 
harder race 
than the last 
one, 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
The men’s sixth-place finish 
was excellent in a deep field. 
being 
a __ tougher — 
course physically as well 
as a faster race based on 


the teams 
we were up 
against. I 
feel that they 
did not let 
it get into 
their heads, 
though, and 
they per- 
formed very 
strongly,” 
Kelly said. 
Another 
factor that 
contributed 
in part to 
the team’s 
performance on Saturday 
was the return of Kelly 


herself, who placed third 
for Hopkins and 11th 
overall. 

“Tt felt great to be able to 
race again,” Kelly said. “I 
hadn’t since spring track, 
in which I had been work- 
ing back from an injury so 
I wasn’t racing very com- 
petitively. This race was 
great to be able to race 
alongside Tess [Meehan] 
and Hannah [Oneda] and 
work together throughout 
the entire 6K.” 

Coming in first for the 
Hopkins women and sec- 
ond overall was senior 

See XC, pace B10 


Field Hockey rallies from early deficit 


By SAMMY BHATIA 
For The News-Letter 


Hopkins field hockey 
landed a comfortable win 
over Washington College 
on Friday as they bounced 
back from an early 0-1 
deficit to chalk up a deci- 
sive 3-1 victory. The Blue 
Jays are now 23-10 against 
the Washington College 
Shorewomen and, even 
more impressively, have 
now won ten of their past 
11 meetings. 

The event took place 
on Washington College’s 
home field in Chester- 
town, Md. and marked 
both teams’ openers in the 
Centennial Conference, a 
season-long competition 
between eleven schools 


| along the East Coast. Last 


year, Hopkins finished in 
fourth place and is cur- 
rently in third place for 
all-time conference victo- 
ries, behind only Ursinus 
College and Gettysburg 
College. 


“Going into the game, 
we knew we wanted to 
leave with a convincing 
win and make a statement 
to the rest of the confer- 
ence,” said senior Elena 
Gresick, one of three cap- 
tains of the Blue Jays. 

The first goal of the 
game came early on, only 
a short nine minutes in, 
when Washington fresh- 


man Allison Remenapp 


redirected a shot from her 
teammate to take the ini- 
tial lead. 

Almost immediately, 
however, Hopkins was 
able to fire back as sopho- 
more forward/midfielder 
Clare Kavanagh scored 
her first goal of the year to 
level the game. - 

“This goal was ex- 
tremely special for her 
because it was her first of 
the season,” said Gresick. 
“You could see it in her 
celebration: she started 
jumping up and down af- 
ter making it.” 

The ensuing hour of 


play proved to be an ex- 
tremely physical effort 
on both sides. The teams 
were neck and neck un- 
til late in the contest. The 
game-winning goal did 
not come until the second 
half at the 44:48 mark, 
when junior midfielder 
Victoria Piscopo tipped 
in a shot from sophomore 


Princess Sutherland, slip- 
ping it past the Washing- 


ton goalie. = 
The game was almost 
leveled again when a 
Washington midfielder 
took a shot at goal, only to 
be blocked by senior for- 
ward Shannon Parker. 


Total control of the 


game came into the 
hands of the Blue Jays as 
Gresick, unhappy with 


only a single point lead, — 
took a shot from a dis- 
tance on top of the circle. | 
Her fellow captain, se- | ; 


nior Leslie MacManus, 


swiftly managed to put | 


away the reb 
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Football earns best 


By SHANE COUGHLIN 
Senior Staff Writer 


Three victories and 
156 points in those three 
games have given the Blue 
Jay football team their 
highest ranking in an 
American Football Coach- 
es Association D-III poll 
in school history. The Jays 
sit at No. 8 in the national 
rankings while landing 
within the top 20 for 40 
consecutive weeks. Most 
recently, Hopkins took its 
24th regular season win 
streak to Moravian Col- 
lege Greyhounds where 
senior running back Bran- 
don Cherry tied a school 
record with four touch- 
downs on the way to a 
45-23 win. The conference 
matchup gave Hopkins 
a 3-0 start to the season 
while extending their road 
winning streak to 12. 

Cherry now leads the 
Centennial “Conference 
in rushing touchdowns 
while junior quarterback 
| Jonathan Germano con- 

tinued his phenomenal 
start to the season, adding 
193 passing yards with 
two scores to his 2015 
| campaign. 

_ “Tt was a great day. The 
| wide receivers were do- 
ing a great job blocking 


and the offensive 
ang. pare cas 


Rachel Cook 


ootball season 

just began and 

baseball is reach- 

ing the height of 

its season. But 

for those of you like me, 

we are still anxiously tap- 

ping our feet, awaiting the 

greatest season of them 
all: basketball season. 

__ This past finals was an 

| experience that can only 

be aligned with that of a 

‘97 finals. Although LeB- 

ron James did not have the 

flu, he was still able to lead 

his team full of scrubs to 

a six game series; his two 


out due to injury. 


other leading men being 


rank in school history 


I were just on the same 
page,” Cherry said. 

The day began with a 
Cherry highlight when he 
took a handoff 73 yards 
for the first points of the 
game only minutes into 
the first quarter. 

This began the historic 
first half for the senior 
in which he also added 
scores from 6, 14 and 34 
yards away. 

Before Moravian could 
retaliate, Germano was 
able to hit junior wide 
receiver Quinn Donald- 
son on a ten-yard passing 
score, Donaldson’s second 
in the season. At the half, 
Hopkins extended its lead 
to 35-0. 

The Jays kept rolling to 
start the second half when 
a short punt gave sopho- 
more running back Ryan 
Cary an excellent field po- 
sition to punch in a 2-yard 
rushing touchdown. 

The lead stood at 42-0 
but the Moravian Grey- 
hounds would fight back 
with their backfield tan- 
dem of freshman Eli 
Redmond, freshman Josh 
Dixon and _ Centennial 
Conference rushing yards 
leader sophomore Chris 
Negron. : 

Each of the thrée backs 
recorded a rushing score 
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Senior running back Brandon Cherry had four TDs Saturday. 


(an the NBA reality 
please shine through? 


the Los Angeles Clippers — 
and the Dallas Mavericks. 
With the apparent dis- 
course between Clippers 
players DeAndre Jordan 
and Chris Paul, the Mav- 
ericks swooped in and 
successfully persuaded 
free-agent, Texas-native, 
Jordan to pack his bags 
and move to Dallas. Clip- 
pers fans unanimously 
cried, knowing that all 
hopes of a post-season 
run went with him. 

Leave it to Blake Grif- 
fin to save the day! Blake 
flew to DeAndre’s home in 
Texas and persuaded him 
to break his contract with 
the Mavericks and re-sign 
with the Clippers. Well, 


named the Finals MVP — S inde these ae Pe 


